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This Month’s 


Clarence V. Hudgins is a member of the re- 
search department at Clarke School. 

The Vorta Review’s new contributing editor, 
G. de la Bat, sends an article on agricultural 
training at the school for the deaf in Worcester, 
South Africa, of which he is principal. 

E. F. Rau is in charge of the Department for 
Deaf Babies of the Central Institute for Ma- 
ternity and Infancy in Moscow. This instal- 
ment concludes Miss Rau’s series of articles, 
which began in the September Votta Review. 

Another serial, which began in September, is 
concluded in this issue. Eleanor K. Earhart, 
Mary McCain, Dorothy Lord and Carrie L. 
Jones are teachers at the Day School for the 
Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Catherine Ford is directress of professional 
training at the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Belleville. 

The tribute to Miss Reinhardt was written by 
her nephew, Charles Gilbert Reinhardt. 


Contributors 


As President of the San Diego League for 
the Hard of Hearing, Roland H. Fanton has 
demonstrated his success in “getting the better 
of a bad pair of ears.” 

Jitka Haunerova, an educator of the deaf 
and a long-time member of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, sends the story of Stephen Vincze 
from Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

Eva R. Baird, a hard of hearing writer liv- 
ing in Lowell, Washington, has long been a fa- 
vorite among Vota Review contributors. 

As Vice President of the Pacific Zone of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
Helen Scriver presided over the Vancouver 
meetings she describes. 

Marjorie Drury is a psychologist on the staff 
of the Community Chest, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. 

A lip reading teacher of Miami, Florida, 
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The Association Plans A Summer Tour 
For Teachers of The Deaf 


AVE you ever thought about visiting schools for the deaf in foreign 
H countries? About how nice it would be to see for yourself how 

they do things on the other side of the Atlantic, how our educa- 
tional methods compare with theirs, what ideas we can gain from them, 
what they do that would interest and help our children? 


Well—here is your chance! Schools for the deaf in some of the 
European countries remain open until the middle of July; in others they 
close earlier but reopen the middle of August. That allows for about two 
weeks of school visiting at each end of your summer vacation, with a month 
of general travel and sightseeing in between. What could be nicer? 

The Executive Committee of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf is planning such a tour for its teacher- 
members during the summer of 1936. Definite details are not yet avail- 
able, but the tentative outline calls for visits to England, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, and Denmark. It will no doubt be possible 
to visit schools in session in all those countries, and the delightful sight- 
seeing itinerary also includes Italy. 


The present plan is to sail from the United States during the latter 
part of June, and to reach this country on the return trip about the first 
week in September. A representative of a leading tourist agency will 
travel with the party and attend to all details of travel. An educator of 
the deaf will make advance contacts with all schools to be visited, and will 
lecture to the party before each visit about that school, its position in its 
country, and its educational contributions. Unfamiliar languages will be 
interpreted. 

The cost to each member of the party will be not more than $700.00, 
including steamship passage. 

Of course it is possible that war may interfere with the plan. If so, 
it will be cancelled, and all advance payments will be refunded. Mean- 
while, won’t you talk about the idea, confer with your friends, and plan to 
go if possible? 


If you are interested, will you not indicate that fact to the Volta 
Bureau? It will help greatly, in working out final details, to have some 
knowledge of the probable size of the party. 
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Visual Aids in the Correction of Speech 


By Cuarence V. Hupeins 


making the eyes do the work of the 

ears in the speech development of the 
profoundly deaf. The first of these meth- 
ods is not new; it involves the use of the 
stroboscope, which provides a means of 
making voice pitch visible, thus aiding 
in controlling the voice of the deaf. The 
stroboscope is fairly complicated but it 
can be adapted to speech correction with 
individual children. 

The second and third methods which I 
shall discuss are simpler, and they are 
important for articulation rather than for 
the general management of the voice. By 
means of a simple device it is possible to 
make visible to the deaf child air pressure 
changes which occur in the mouth and 
nose during the normal processes of ar- 
ticulation. These pressure changes pro- 
vide important cues for correcting nasal- 
ity, and for teaching the differences be- 
tween voiced and unvoiced occlusive con- 
sonants. Two of the important articula- 
tory difficulties of profoundly deaf chil- 
dren are just the matters of nasality and 
the voicing of consonants. Visual aids 
which offer methods of handling these 
difficulties are of primary importance. 

There are three rules which must be 
observed in developing visual aids for 
the deaf if they are to be of practical 
value: (1) The visual pattern must be 
simple and clear-cut so that the deaf child 
will have no difficulty in understanding 
it; (2) the apparatus which presents these 
visual patterns must be easy to operate 


| atin to present three methods of 


* An address delivered at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill, Thursday, June 20, 
1935 





and adaptable to use in the class-room; 
and (3) the apparatus must present the 
visual patterns while the child is speaking. 


The Stroboscope 


The mechanism of the stroboscope and 
methods for using it have been described 
recently by Dr. Max Meyer.' The instru- 
ment which I have used is similar in 
principle to the one described by Dr. 
Meyer in that both instruments present a 
simple visual pattern of the changing 
pitch of the voice. The difference between 
the two lies in the method of illumination. 
Dr. Meyer’s instrument makes use of the 
manumetric flame as a light source, while 
the instrument I have used is illuminated 
by a neon tube. In my opinion, the lat- 
ter method has a decided advantage over 
the former in working with deaf children 
since it is possible to use the neon tube- 
illuminated instrument in rooms where 
there is sufficient light for lip reading. 

There are two possibilities of aiding 
the deaf with the stroboscope: first, it is 
possible to correct voices which are either 
too high or too low; second, it is possible 
to teach the voice glides of normal speech 
to the profoundly deaf child. The voices 
of deaf children may be grouped into two 
general classes: those which are fixed, or 
rather inflexible; and those which may 
be classified as wavering, in which pitch 
variations may be wide but which show 
no relationship to the intervals of normal 
speech glides. These abnormalities appear 
in varying degrees in any group of deaf 


children. 





1“Fitting Into a Silent World,” 
Missouri Studies, April 1, 1934 
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The so-called fixed voice may be either 
too high or too low; in either case it can 
be corrected by means of the stroboscope. 
The wavering voice is difficult to classify 
as being too high or too low since it lacks 
any definite median tone. Certain vowels 
and consonant-vowel combinations may be 
spoken on fixed pitches, but no two 
groups may be spoken on the same pitch. 
This type of voice responds more readily 
than the fixed voice to training with the 
stroboscope, since children with this type 
of voice do not need to spend hours at 
the beginning trying to vary the pitch; 
their principal task becomes one of 
learning to control pitch changes. 

The method of correcting this type of 
(wavering) voice consists in teaching the 
children to give all vowels first on a 
single pitch; then teaching them to vary 
this pitch and to find the median tone 
suitable for a particular voice. When the 
voice has become stabilized with vowels 
alone, it will be possible to begin with 
consonant-vowel combinations leading up 
to words and short phrases. Exercises 
may be given by means of lip reading or 
by means of written forms, either on cards 
or on the slate. After the child has learned 
to control the pitch changes of his voice, 
it will be possible to teach him the voice 
glides of normal speech. Fifteen-minute 
periods a day for one to three months will 
be sufficient time for this type of training. 

The inflexible voice is more difficult to 
correct and will require more time as a 
rule because the deaf child has little or 
no conception of pitch change. He may 
sit through several training periods with- 
out once succeeding in varying the pitch 
of his voice, although he will try very 
hard after he has seen the instructor dem- 
onstrate the method on the stroboscope. 
Finally, when he does succeed in changing 
the pitch for the first time, it is largely 
by accident. From this point on, how- 
ever, his task becomes easier, for he has 
seen the pitch change as a result of his 
efforts. The amount of pitch change at 
this stage is unimportant; by practice and 
by suggestions from the instructor the 
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child gradually learns to vary the pitch 
of his voice at will. The prolonged nasal 
consonants and the open vowels seem to 
be the better materials to use during the 
early stages of this training. It becomes 
necessary to watch the child carefully, 
however, in order that tensions in the ar- 
ticulatory and throat muscles be prevented 
from developing. Short rest intervals and 
variation in practice materials are the 
best methods for preventing such tensions. 
Short groups of syllables in simple 
phrases with stress accents may be intro- 
duced following the first stages of prac- 
tice with the prolonged vowels and nasal 
consonants. The use of stress accents in 
all the phrases used will be a very helpful 
device, for it not only aids the child in 
raising the pitch of the voice but at the 
same time induces him to form natural 
speech habits of grouping syllables about 
the accent. 


Nasality 


There are two possibilities for correct- 
ing nasality in deaf children by means 
of visual aids. Either the air which 
escapes through the nose during the im- 
proper closure of the velum, or the lack 
of air pressure in the mouth may be util- 
ized for this purpose. The term “nasal- 
ity” as it is used in this paper is under- 
stood to mean the escape of air through 
the nose during the improper articulation 
of consonants. It results from an incom- 
plete closure of the velum, and not only 
interferes with the proper articulation of 
consonants, with the exception of the na- 
sals, but also gives to vowels a nasal 
quality. Correction of consonants which 
are nasal will help to correct the nasal 
quality of vowels which are associated 
with them. 

The proper articulation of consonants 
involves, among other things, a rapid 
rise of air pressure in the mouth during 
the occlusion. The only exceptions are 
nasals and semi-vowels. If the velum is 
not closed completely it is impossible to 
produce this air pressure and the con- 
sonant becomes nasalized. Cleft-palate 
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speech is an extreme form of this de- 
fect. It is possible to present certain 
aspects of this air pressure to the deaf 
child as simple visual patterns, and thus 
provide him with visual cues by which he 
can easily learn to control the velum and 
correct the nasality that persists in vary- 
ing degrees in many deaf children. 

The device which I have used for this 
purpose is the pneumodeik (See Fig. 1.). 
It was designed, and is used as an in- 
strument for recording delicate pressure 
changes on the kymograph.? A small bit 
of cloth attached to the recording stylus 
of this instrument serves as a “flag” which 
the deaf child can be taught to wave or 
“not to wave” as the. case may be. The 
air which escapes through the nose dur- 
ing the improper articulation of consonants 
can be presented to the child in terms 
of movements of the “flag” by the simple 
method of fitting a small glass bulb into 
one nostril of the child and attaching this 
bulb to the pnewmodeik by means of a 
rubber tube. The child can then see the 
results of his efforts; he is instructed to 
repeat certain sounds without waving the 
“flag.” His task, therefore, becomes that 
of keeping the “flag” still while he is 
talking. No mirror exercises are neces- 
sary; the child need never learn that he 
has a velum. A few demonstrations of the 
instrument by the instructor will be suff- 
cient to interest the child in the task. 

Exercises carried on with this instru- 
ment for a short period each day will soon 
demonstrate its usefulness. It is possible 
to use it with beginners. Indeed much 
time will be saved later if children learn 
the proper control of the velum from the 
beginning. Bad habits which are formed 
become increasingly difficult to break ‘as 
time goes on. I have obtained excellent 
results with pre-school deaf children dur- 
ing the past year with the instrument. Not 
more than two weeks were required to 
establish the proper coordinations for 
velum control. 

The second method of correcting nasal- 


2 Hudgins, C. V., and Stetson, R. H. A Unit for 
Kymograph Recording. Science, 1931, 76, pp. 59-60. 
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FIGURE 1: DIAGRAM OF THE PNEUMODEIK 


A thread attached to the metal diaphragm passes around 
the pulley and back to a light spring. "lS ae ae 
phragm moves back and forth, in response to changes 
of air pressure, the thread rotates the pulley and moves 
the “flag” attached to the small stylus. The inset gives 
details of the pulley and the > euctind bearings. 


ity is very similar and the same instru- 
ment is used. Instead of using the small 
bulb in the nostril, a small metal tube 
placed in the mouth and connected to the 
pneumodeik will show the lack of air pres- 
sure in the mouth during the improper 
closure of the velum. Consonants which 
are articulated correctly show a quick 
movement of the “flag”; if the velum is 
not closed there will be little or no move- 
ment of the “flag.” The task of the child 
in this case, therefore, becomes that of 
moving the “flag” vigorously during the 
consonant occlusion. The teacher has 
merely to demonstrate either method to 
the child, and with little practice he will 
be able to correct what may become a 
serious defect in his speech. 
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FIGURE 2: KYMOGRAPHIC RECORD OF AIR PRESSURE IN THE MOUTH OF A NORMAL SPEAK- 
ER REPEATING SYLLABLES AND WORDS CONTAINING VOICED AND BREATH CONSONANTS 


The occlusion of the consonants is indicated by the rise in the tracings; the vowel is not recorded. Voice 


vibrations a in all the voiced consonants. 


sonants invariably rises higher than that of the voiced consonants. 
same degree of intensity. Time is recorded 


Voicing of Consonants 


The third method under discussion is 
that of teaching deaf children to make the 
distinction between the voiced and breath 
consonants p-b, t-d, and k-g. The usual 
method of teaching these voiced occlu- 
sives consists in having the child give 
the indefinite vowel -u- after the con- 
sonants 6, d, and g; and a whispered 
vowel after the breath sounds p, t, and k. 
The basic assumption in this method seems 
to be ¢hat the voice from the vowel will 
in sone manner reach backward into the 
occlusion of the consonants. Needless to 
say, this rarely occurs except in cases 
where the syllables are repeated rapidly 
as in babbling, in which case the vocal- 
izations run on continuously and are 
merely); modified by the consonant closure. 
This i not a true voiced occlusive. Breath 
consor}ants also become voiced with rapid 
syllabje utterance; this is true for nor- 
mal speakers as well as for the deaf. 

A iprief analysis of the difference be- 
tween} voiced and breath occlusives may 
be oie at this point. At normal rates of 
speec there is a decided difference in 
the rpanner of articulation of the two 
wpe of consonants. In the articulation 
of th’: voiced occlusive the air pressures 
in if cavities above and below the larynx 
must be managed in such a manner that a 
differfntial in pressure is established be- 


t 
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It will be observed that the air pressure for the breath con- 


The syllables were all spoken with the 
in .04 seconds. 


tween the two cavities. The pressure in the 
mouth must be lower than that in the cav- 
ity below the glottis; this permits a flow 
of breath through the glottis which acti- 
vates the vocal cords during the occlusion 
of the voiced sound. In the articulation 
of the unvoiced occlusives, on the other 
hand, the pressure in the two cavities must 
be equal, so that no breath flows through 
the glottis during the occlusion. This 
means that the air pressure in the mouth 
will be higher for unvoiced than for 
voiced consonants. It is possible to dem- 
onstrate differences in mouth pressure by 
using a small tube in the mouth connected 
to a pneumodeik. The movements of the 
stylus may either be recorded on a kymo- 
graph drum or merely observed. 

Figure 2 is a kymographic record show- 
ing tracings of mouth pressure, taken 
from a normal speaker, during the al- 
ternation of syllables containing voiced 
and unvoiced sounds. The rise in the 
tracings indicates the rapid rise of air 
pressure during the consonant occlusion; 
the vowel, which begins immediately after 
the maximum rise in the tracings, is not 
recorded. The fine vibrations in the trac- 
ings of the voiced consonants show that 
voice is present during the occlusion. 
Tracings of the unvoiced consonants rise 
higher than those for the voiced conson- 
ants. It will be observed that the pressure 
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our 3: SIMULTANEOUS TRACINGS OF (1) AIR PRESSURE IN THE MOUTH, 4; (2) MOVE- 


MENTS OF THE JAW, JAW; 
PRESSURE FROM THE NOSE, 


(2) VERTICAL MOVEMENTS OF THE LARYNX, LAR; AND (4) AIR 
; TAKEN FROM THREE NORMAL SUBJECTS S WHILE REPEATING 


SYLLABLES UONTAINING VOICED AND BREATH 
The LAR tracings show a decided downward movement of the larynx during the occlusion of the voiced con- 


sonant, 6. 


During the occlusion of the breath consonant, p, on the contrary, the larynx rises slightly. 


Time is 


recorded in .2 seconds. 


rises just as high for the continuitives f, 
v, s, and z as it does for the occlusives 
p, 6, t, d, k, and g. 

Normal speakers manage to produce 
this pressure differential by a special 
mode of articulation of which they may 
be entirely unaware. Normally, in the 
articulation of voiced occlusives, there is 
a momentary lowering of the larynx which 
begins with the consonant occlusion and 
continues to the end. This laryngeal de- 
pression increases the area of the mouth 
cavity, and, since the vocal cords are in 
close approximation, tends to lower the 
air pressure in the mouth. The same 
laryngeal movement increases the air 
pressure in the cavity below the larynx. 


Thus, a pressure differential is established 
between the two cavities and air flows 
through the glottis and sets the vocal 
cords into vibration, although the mouth 
is completely closed. A detailed discus- 
sion of this problem with experimental 
evidence has been published recently. It 
is possible to illustrate the laryngeal 
movements by a single record taken from 
that study. Figure 3 is a kymograph rec- 
ord taken from three normal speakers 
showing tracings of: (1) the air pressure 
in the mouth, A; (2) the movements of 
the jaw, JAW; (3) the vertical move- 


H. Voicing of 


3 Hudgins, C. V., and Stetson, R. 
Archives 


Consonants by Depression of the Larynx. 
Neerl. Phon, Exper., 1935, 11, pp. 1-30. 
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‘FIGURE 4: COMPOSITE GROUP OF TRACINGS OF MOUTH PRESSURE TAKEN FROM A DEAF 
{BOY 14 YEARS OF AGE WHILE mote a CONTAINING VOICED AND BREATH 


‘The three upper tracings, labelled A, were taken before special training. 
The three lower tracings were taken after the boy had received 


‘identical in all three of the upper records. 


The tracings of p and 6b are 


‘special training by means of the pneumodeik. The distinction between the tracings of the voiced and breath 


jconsonants is clear. 


| Tracings taken from the nose show complete closure of the velum after training. 


The air pressure is lower for the voiced sounds and vibrations appear in the tracings. 


Time is recorded in .04 


seconds. 


ments of the larynx, LAR; and (4) air 
pressure from the nose, N. The two up- 
per records show the subjects repeating 
the syllables pa, ba, ma, and the lower 
record shows a third subject repeating 
the syllables ap and ab. In the case of 
all three subjects the LAR tracings show 
a decided downward movement of the 
larynx during the occlusion of the voiced 
consonants; the same tracings show, on 
the other hand, that the larynx remains at 
the same level or even rises slightly dur- 
ing the occlusion of the unvoiced p. The 
A tracings in the same records show that 
the pressure in the mouth is invariably 
higher for the unvoiced consonant. 


It is not necessary that deaf children 
be taught the real mechanism involved in 


the voicing of consonants any more than 
it is necessary that normal children 
should learn this rather complicated me- 
chanism. Normal children learn early 
by ear to give voiced and unvoiced oc- 
clusives. It is possible to teach deaf chil- 
dren to give these sounds correctly by 
means of the visual method. A small 
metal tube which goes into the mouth 
and which is connected to a pneumodeik 
provides a visual cue that helps deaf chil- 
dren to control the mouth pressures which 
are necessary if a true voiced-unvoiced 
consonant distinction is to be acquired. 
The small metal tube in the mouth taps 
the pressure behind the consonant closure 
and causes the “flag” of the pneumodeik 
to move in varying degrees, depending 
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Before training (4-2-35) 
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After training (4-f- 30) 
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FIGURE 5: COMPOSITE a OF TRACINGS OF AIR ‘oe IN THE MOUTH TAKEN 
OM A DEAF BOY, AGE 12 YEA 


The two upper A tracing 
than it does for the breath sounds. 


3 were ion before training. The air jure rises Sea for the “voiced”? consonant 
There is a slight leakage Soon 


the nose during the occlusions. The lower 


tracings, taken after training (three days later) show decided differences in the management of mouth pressure 


for voiced and breath sounds. 


Voice vibrations do not show in the tracings because of the high pitched voice 


of a boy of twelve years. Time is recorded in .04 seconds. 


upon the amount of pressure. The child 
soon learns to control the amount of pres- 
sure and to “move the flag with voice” as 
well as to “move the flag with breath.” 
By means of the kymograph it is possi- 
ble to obtain records of the speech efforts 
of the children both before and after 
training. Records taken before training 
show, as a rule, that deaf children make 
no distinction between voiced and breath 
occlusives. Mouth pressure rises just as 
high for “voiced” consonants as it does 
for breath sounds, or even higher. It is 
impossible to get voice into closed con- 
sonants with such high mouth pressure. 
Training with the visual method helps the 
children to control the pressure. 


During the school year I have taught 
fifteen profoundly deaf children to make 
a clear distinction between voiced and 





breath occlusives. The improvement was 
clearly obvious in their speech. The age 
of the children ranged from 11 to 15 
years. The time required to teach this 
cordination ranged from three days to 
four weeks with training periods of 15 
minutes each day. Kymograph records 
taken both before and after training show 
the progress which they made. I shall 
present records of the speech of two chil- 
dren, taken before and after training. 
Figure 4 is a composite of six tracings 
taken from a deaf boy of 14 years of age. 
The three upper tracings, marked A, show 
syllables spoken by the boy before train- 
ing began. The tracings show clearly that 
there is no difference between the con- 
sonants in the syllables pa and ba, or be- 
tween consonants in pap and bab. The 


(Continued on page 703) 
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A New Contributing Editor 


NEW contributing editor has con- 
A sented to join the staff of the VoLTA 
Review. This is Mr. G. de la Bat, 
Principal of the School for the Deaf at 
Worcester, South Africa. Mr. de la Bat is 
already known to VoLtTa REVIEW readers, 
as he has contributed several articles 
during past years, and, in 1925, he and 
his wife spent a year in the United States, 
visiting schools and taking a training 
course in the education of the deaf. 

The school at Worcester, which cele- 
brated its semi-centennial in 1931, was 
founded by the Dutch Reformed Church 
of Cape Province. The first instructor was 
Jan de la Bat, son of the principal of 
one of the Worcester public schools. He 
had a deaf brother, Piet, who, with two 
other deaf pupils, formed the first class. 
Before the end of that year, there were 
14 pupils. In 1931, the students who had 
been instructed in the school numbered 
|665 deaf and 408 blind. 


+ Jan de la Bat retired in 1928, after 47 
‘years of continuous service. His place was 
; filled by his son, who had been trained for 
the work in England and in the United 
, States. The young man set himself as- 
{| siduously to the task of introducing mod- 
ern methods into the school. When he 
' and Mrs. de la Bat set out from Africa in 
1925, to visit schools and observe prog- 
{ ress, they had the preconceived idea that 
only a “combined” system of instruction 
| was applicable to their particular prob- 
lem, which concerned the management of 
a bi-lingual school for the deaf. They 
had to train the deaf children of both 
English-speaking and Afrikaans-speaking 
parents, and they were convinced that the 
use of the sign language, a common me- 





dium of communication, was necessary. 
Soon after their arrival in America, how- 
ever, they visited a small private school 
for the deaf, and the lip reading and 








speech they encountered there were such a 
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revelation that they became fired with the 
conviction that the oral method might be 
applied to their needs. They enrolled in 
the Clarke School normal department and 
spent a year there. After this, they toured 
the southern United States by automobile, 
visiting schools and viewing the Ameri- 
can scene. 

They were young, they were enthusias- 
tic, they had absorbed much of the best 
that they had seen in schools for the deaf 
in Europe and America. They returned 
to Africa to face bravely their unusual 
problems. They had to teach speech to 
the deaf according to the phonetics, not 
only of English, but also of Afrikaans, a 
language with 19 vowel sounds, 12 diph- 
thongs, and 21 consonants. Parallel 
classes in the two official languages are 


(Continued on page 704) 
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Agricultural Training for the Deaf 
in South Africa 


By G. DE LA Bat 


wei on the policy of first studying 


the economic possibilities of the 

deaf from the point of view of em- 
ployment and then adjusting our voca- 
tional courses accordingly, we came to 
the conclusion that agriculture offers ex- 
cellent opportunities for employment for 
the deaf. 

Dr. E. G. Malherbe, head of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education in South Af- 
rica, gives the following figures: 

18,000 hearing boys leave the schools 
annually. 72,000 school-leavers during 
the last few years found employment as 
follows: 


Raploseve i 47.1% 
Unskilled and semi-skilled labor. 11.8% 
See See 2 oes 4.1% 
Glenfival! weeds: in. cas si 12.6% 
Civil service (including police and 
ens i ee Se 5.6% 
POUND secs ks ed al 3.3% 
Other vocations (mining, manu- 
facturing and unemployed) ____ 15.5% 


When we found that the highest per- 
centage of hearing boys were annually 
finding employment in agriculture, we 
considered the possibilities of agriculture 
as an avenue of employment for deaf 
boys. The handicap of deafness and the 
resultant difficulty in communication is 
not so great in agricultural occupations 
as in the majority of other occupations. 


A study of the occupations of the par- 
ents of our deaf pupils revealed the fact 
that 65.3% of the parents were engaged 
in agriculture. By far the majority of 
these were farming on small holdings; 
they would therefore not be in a position 
to provide their deaf sons with large 
farms as required for stock-raising, wheat, 
sheep, wine and fruit-farming. 


A study was also made of the employ- 


ment of past pupils. This showed that, 
although no training in agriculture had 
been given in the past, the single occupa- 
tion having the largest representation of 
past deaf pupils was farming, with 36%; 
whereas, even with a three years’ post 
graduate vocational training, the next 
largest representation was in cabinet-mak- 
ing and carpentry with 15.6%, followed 
by shoe-making and repairing and leather- 
work with 10.9%. 

Agriculture is therefore still offering 
employment to the largest percentage of 
both hearing boys and deaf boys leaving 
the schools annually. These facts made 
us decide to add a three years’ post grad- 
uate vocational course in Agriculture, and 
a start was made in April, 1934. 

Figures as revealed in “The Deaf-Mute 
population of the United States, 1920,” 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce, are illuminating. 


Per Cent Distribution 





General Deaf 
Occupations population reporting 
12,678 
Manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries ———-. 30.8 58.7 
Agriculture, forestry and ani- 
mal. husbandry — 26.3 24.4 
Th Si ee 10.2 1.9 
Domestic and personal services 8.2 8.7 
Clerical occupations — 7.5 1.9 
Transportation (railways) .. 7.4 1.2 
Professional service 5.2 2.3 
J eR aa es LZ 2.6 5 
Pabite eerviee si 1.9 4 


The report states (page 82): “The single oc- 
cupation having the largest representation of 
male deaf-mutes is farming, with almost one-fifth 
(19.2%) of those gainfully occupied. This em- 
braces general farming, stock-raising, gardening, 
horticulture, fruit-growing, etc. If agricultural 
labour is added (6.4%) the proportion of male 
deaf-mutes engaged on the farm becomes slightly 
over one-fourth (25.6%), making this the fore- 
most occupation numerically. The most impor- 
tant single occupation reported for female deaf- 
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mutes is that of dress-making and seamstresses 
not in factories, comprising almost one-eighth 
(11.8%) of female deaf-mutes gainfully em- 
ployed. Farming occupations follow with 9.1% 
and if agricultural laborers be included, 13.7%. 

. Farming, as already indicated, has been 
considered a very desirable calling for deaf- 
mutes, though it has on the whole failed to at- 
tract them as might be expected.” 


This last statement is true of South Af- 
rica as well, but is it not perhaps also 
true that our schools for the deaf have 
not in the past sufficiently emphasized ag- 
ricultural training and have not provided 
sufficient facilities for such training? 

The next question naturally was: What 
particular branches of agricultural train- 
ing should be concentrated on? Our 
school draws deaf children from an area 
of 1,237,224 square miles, which is slight- 
ly less than half the size of the whole 
of the United States. From so large an 
area one naturally expects different 
types of country and climate, with re- 
sultant variation in types of farming. 

All the types of farming pursued in 
the United States are also followed in 
South Africa, where we have similar cli- 
matic and regional variations: sub-tropi- 
cal belts, fertile. plains, grass uplands, 
semi-arid plains. mountainous country, 


etc., which enable farming to be carried 
on with cattle, sheep, wheat, corn, wine, 
fruit, sugar-cane, cotton, etc. 

With representatives from all these 
parts of South Africa and with such a 
great variety of types of farming, it was 
impossible to devise a course of agricul- 
tural training that would meet all these 
demands. We finally decided to con- 
centrate on the following: 

Dairy-farming (including 

cheese-making ) 

Poultry-farming and chicken-raising 

Pig-farming 

Vegetable and market-gardening (called 

truck-gardening in the States) 

Bee-keeping. 

The reasons for deciding on these par- 
ticular branches are: 

1. All the above can be carried on in 
all parts of South Africa, under all cli- 
matic conditions and practically on all 
types of farms. 

2. They can be carried on on small 
holdings. The majority of our children 
who come from farms come from the 
smaller farms. On the other hand, stock- 
raising, wheat, fruit and wine and sheep- 
farming, cotton growing and sugar plant- 


butter and 
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ing, all require large farms or large capi- 
tal. In addition these latter types of 
farming are today becoming almost im- 
possible for the individual farmer, being 
mostly controlled by syndicates, trusts 
and companies. 

3. These branches of agriculture also 
offer the least trouble in marketing, be- 
cause perishable food-products of this 
nature are easily disposed of in all small 
local markets. Selling and export of 
other farm products, such as wheat, wool, 
meat, wine, dried fruit, cotton, etc., are 
today unreliable factors because of tariff- 
walls, controlled production, controlled 
distribution, controlled prices, in short 
a world-market controlled by politics and 
high finance, in which the deaf are going 
to find it very difficult to hold their own. 

4. Agricultural training offers a wide 
scope for varied employment, for the 


brilliant pupil as well as the dull pupil, - 


for the pupil of poor or wealthy parents. 
There is also a wide choice of occupa- 
tion if deaf pupils show interest in one 
or more special branches, such as dairy- 
ing, pigs, poultry, vegetable-gardening, 
bee-keeping, etc. 

The pupil whose father is a farmer can 
straightway find employment at home, 
even work up a partnership or ultimately 
take over his father’s farm. The pupil 
of wealthy parents can be given a farm 
of his own, the size varying according 
to the means of the parents and the ability 
of the pupil. The pupil of poorer pa- 
rents who are not themselves farmers, can 
find employment as a manager or fore- 
man on a farm. In South Africa, where 
all farm labor is done by colored people 
or natives, there are ever so many oppor- 
tunities for such appointments. 


In South Africa a very large percent- 
age of our poorer people live on farms as 
“bywoners.” A well-to-do farmer gives 
a house and assists the poorer man with 
haulage animals and farm implements. 
The man so assisted does not pay cash 
for the land, the home and the initial 
assistance, but gives a third to a half (ac- 
cording to the assistance received) of 
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everything he produces. In many cases 
the farmer himself purchases the “by- 
woner’s” own share of produce or mar- 
kets the “bywoner’s” portion with his own 
produce. Many such poor men make 
good and eventually manage to purchase 
little farms of their own. Here also is 
ample opportunity for the conscientious, 
hardworking and thrifty deaf pupil with 
an agricultural training. 

5. These particular branches of agri- 
culture are not so greatly influenced by 
fluctuating fortunes or economic depres- 
sions as are all branches of manufactur- 
ing industries. It appears that deaf em- 
ployees are only too often the first to 
suffer during depressions in manufactur- 
ing. When farming with foodstuffs which 
form the daily essential diet of the home 
and for which a ready market can be 
found in the nearest village or town, the 
deaf man will at least be able to supply 
most of his own food, and get ready 
cash for his produce, even during times 
of depression. There appears to be more 
stability in produce farming of this type 
than in skilled and semi-skilled labour 
in manufacturing industries. 

6. Girls also can easily participate in 
any of these branches of agriculture. In 
South Africa the majority of deaf girls 
come from farms and go back to the 
farms after leaving school. Whatever type 
of farming the parents may be engaged in, 
these branches of farming on which we 
have decided can still be carried on by 
deaf girls around the farm-house. This 
will keep them well occupied and give 
them the satisfaction of at least earning 
their own money. 

We have 46 acres available for agricul- 
ture and are at present negotiating for 
an additional 24 acres. The buildings 
so far completed are a milking house, 
where 10 cows can be milked at once, 
also a sick-room, forage-rooms and a calf- 
pen. 

We plan to keep 20 cows, to be housed 
in a large barn. There is a separate 
building with cooling-room attached for 
the dairy work, butter and cheese-making. 

Another building provides stabling for 
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16 donkeys which do all the ploughing 
and cartage work; housing for a wagon, 
carts and farm implements; and rooms 
for storing fodder, vegetables, gardening 
tools, seeds, etc. Then there are poultry 
houses and fowl-runs capable of housing 
600 hens, a large chicken-house for in- 
cubating and chicken-raising, and pig- 
geries for about two dozen pigs. 

About 4,000 trees have been planted. 
Many of these are of the flowering type 
and have been so selected as to flower at 
different times. These trees, together with 
the lucern fields (called alfalfa in the 
United States) will be useful in our bee- 
keeping. 

All pupils from their fifth year at 
school have to attend all pre-vocational 
departments (including _pre-vocational 
work in agriculture) for two years. In 
their seventh year at school they select 
the one particular trade or vocation in 
which they wish to qualify. This choice 
is made after due consideration of the 
pupil’s ability and interests and after con- 
sultation with his teachers, instructors, 
and parents. The home environment, 
chances of employment near the home, 
and occupation of parents are also con- 
sidered. 

During the first two years of pre- 
vocational work a boy spends 34% hours 
per week at agriculture, of which 14% 
hours are during the actual school hours, 
and 2 hours after school. During the last 
two years at school when the boy has 
definitely selected agriculture as his voca- 
tion, he spends 8 hours per week at pre- 
vocational agriculture, of which three 
hours are during the actual school hours, 
and five hours after school. After com- 
pletion of the school course he com- 
mences his full three years’ vocation 
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course of forty hours’ work per week. 

Our girls have not yet started their 
agricultural work, but we hope to make 
a start with them next year. 

After having written the above I re- 
ceived my copy of the Proceedings of the 
International Congress on the Education 
of the Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey, and I 
fully endorse the views expressed by Miss 
Helen Keller: “Personally, I regret that 
so many people have been taken from the 
soil to the city. It has meant robbing 
the nation of much of its vigor. I see 
no reason why deaf farmers should not 
gain much from occupations that are ideal 
for them. The wholesomeness of out-of- 
door activity would help them more than 
anything else to resist the unfortunate 
effects of deafness. Dean Swift’s words 
are encouraging for such a movement. 
He gave it as his opinion that ‘whoever 
should make two ears of corn or two 
blades of grass grow upon a spot of 
ground where only one grew before would 
deserve better of mankind and do more 
essential service to his country than the 
whole race of politicians put together.’ 
Whether Swift is entirely right or not, 
does not matter. There is a deep stratum 
of truth and common-sense in his words. 
Why should not more deaf people con- 
tribute to the service of their country 
as well as to their own welfare and hap- 
piness? 

“Furthermore, under the expansive in- 
fluence of nature physical hindrances 
wear a kindlier aspect. With sunshine 
and the sweep of sky and earth, with 
the rebound of health and the pride of 
creating beauty we deaf would overcome 
our limitations with a livelier interest 
and win richer, more satisfying trophies 
in service to the common weal.” 





EDUCATION 


Education does not mean teaching people what they do not know. 
teaching them to behave as they do not behave. 


It means 
It is not teaching the youth the 


shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers, and then leaving them to turn their arith- 


metic to roguery, and their literature to lust. 
into the perfect exercise and kingly continence of their bodies and souls. 


It means, on the contrary, training them 
It is a pain- 


ful, continual and difficult work to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by 


precept, and by praise, but above all—by example. 


—The Hoosier Res-Cuer. 
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Methods of Educating Very Young 
Deaf Children 


By E. F. Rav 


Translated from the Russian and 


III. Developing Spontaneous Speech 


N THE deaf child as well as in the 
| hearing child, the babbling of words 

must go through many stages of de- 
velopment. At first, through repetition, 
they are imprinted in the child’s memory 
as forms reproduced mechanically and 
involuntarily; then, being connected with 
representations of objects, they become 
definite ideas and names that the child 
tries to reproduce. The babble, at first 
pronounced reflexively, begins gradually 
to be pronounced independently. The 
hearing child listens to each new babbling, 
the deaf child begins to feel the word by 
the movement of the tongue muscles, the 
lips, etc. His curiosity makes him repeat 
the word many times, as it interests him 
to feel the complex movement of his 
speech organs by means of which he ob- 
tains the babbling. 

Hearing children repeat the same syl- 
lable a hundred times in the course of the 
day, especially in the evening before go- 
ing to sleep. They go through their 
“gamut” patiently, laying the trail for 
the pronunciation of these babbled words 
which is later to become natural, familiar, 
and automatic. Syllables become babbling 
and babbling becomes actual words and 
phrases. Each word follows its definite 
stage of formation: for the hearing child 
on the basis of acoustical exercises, for 
the deaf child on muscular action. 

(Editor’s note: There follows in the 
original pamphlet a list of words as 
babbled by a hearing child and by a 
deaf child. As the approximated words 
are Russian, it is not possible to give 
the equivalent of the syllables in Eng- 
lish, but it is evident that the deaf child 
has a tendency to give the unvoiced ¢ or 


digested by Helen G. Smith 


p where the hearing child uses m, b, n, 
d. The deaf child also changes s and t 
into v, and sometimes he says ah for ee.) 

The deaf child reproduces the words 
soundlessly as he sees them on the speak- 
er’s lips. We must teach him to feel 
these sounds by pressing one hand to the 
teacher’s cheek, the other to his own. As 
the normal child absorbs speech in the 
beginning, adapts it to himself for a long 
time, and only after a definite period re- 
produces it spontaneously, so the deaf 
child retains the stock of words he has as- 
similated by lip reading and subsequently 
begins to reproduce them. As with the 
hearing child, his first speech is imper- 
fect. It is not yet in his power to pro- 
nounce the right names of objects and ac- 
tions, and he substitutes for them his own 
words, babbled according to his ability. 
Acting on this, we teachers build on this 
babbled speech as a basis. 

The words we give the deaf child must 
correspond with the vocabulary of the 
hearing child who is just beginning to 
speak: the names of animals, toys, parts 
of the body, clothes, actions and the ob- 
jects that most attract his attention. We 
must not demand from the deaf child the 
exact reproduction of the words given 
him. He will pronounce them as he is 
able to receive them by sight, and usually 
the words reproduced by him present 
merely a hint, a rough draft, a skeleton of 
the actual word. For example, the word 
yabloko (apple) is given the child. He 
pronounces it aplya. This word he as- 
sociates with his idea of yabloko, and at 
the proper time begins to make use of it. 
To the casual ear the babble of a deaf 
child may be quite unintelligible, but we 
must remember that the normal child’s 
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babble is often strange to the outsiders; 
only his mother or those close to him 
can make it out. But as the hearing 
child gradually forms speech from his 
babbling, so the deaf child, under the in- 
fluence of special speech training, brings 
his approximations of words to assume 
a stronger typical coloring and gradually 
changes them to comprehensible words. 
But this process is a long one; we must 
not require of the child a clear pronunci- 
ation when it is still beyond his power; 
if we do it may stifle his desire for ver- 
bal speech. 

(Editor’s note: There follows in the 
original a list of the words babbled by 
Fedia, two years old, and Kostia, three 
years old, from which it is quite evident 
that “the syllables which Fedia was able 
to pronounce at two, change in Kostia, at 
three, to a more formulated, more differ- 
entiated character.” ) 

It is known that when a child does not 
speak for a long time, its breathing func- 
tions faintly, and is irregular at times. 
Therefore our attention must be directed 
first to the regular giving of air to the 
lungs, more or less consciously and volun- 
tarily. By specially arranged games, ex- 
ercises and drills, we develop the chil- 
dren’s breathing: blowing out candles, 
blowing cotton, making soap bubbles, 
blowing through a glass pipe into water, 
etc. In their games, we urge them to imi- 
tate exclamations, cries of “Hello,” etc. 
Because the throat muscles and vocal 
cords have been inactive for a long time, 
we accustom the children to _ imitate 
sounds and syllables. Making a game 
of it, we select exercises and words that 
serve as training for the lips, tongue, 
palate. 

(Editor’s note: A list of words is given, 
the names of animals and objects which 
the child may learn to read from the lips 
and spontaneously babble at the age of two 
—horse, dog, cow, bird, sheep, house, lion, 
fire, aeroplane, turkey, cat, frog, watch, 
etc. The Russian word for each is given, 
with the child’s approximate pronuncia- 
tion. A list of 125 words that a child of 
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three can read from the lips is given, with 
the child’s pronunciation of them. Fifty 
additional words and phrases follow, 
which the child of three can read from 
the lips. All of these lists are made from 
the records of children in the Institute.) 


Conditions for Presenting Words 


In presenting new words to a deaf child, 
we must, of course, create a favorable con- 
dition. Each new word must be connected 
with its image in object and picture in 
such a way .as to arouse interest, but 
there are words that come up by chance 
and naturally offer themselves to be as- 
similated. When taking a walk, the child 
may see an object or action that claims 
his attention. The word must be given 
at once, and firmly repeated not only 
then but in the course of the regular pro- 
gram. Every new word and perception 
presented to the child outside the special 
exercises must be fixed in mind and then 
used in the drill until it is imprinted in 
his memory. For instance, the children 
are starting for a walk and one of them 
sees a mouse running through the hall 
He gives a loud scream, catches hold of 
the teacher’s dress, drags her to the spot 
where the mouse vanished, and, pointing 
to it excitedly, looks at her questioningly. 
The teacher immediately says, mwish, 
mwish (mouse, mouse) and, with the 
child, examines the hole where the mouse 
disappeared, repeating the word in the 
child’s ear. Later, the teacher gives the 
children a picture and a toy mouse. The 
new word soon becomes a part of their 
spontaneous speech, each pronouncing it 
as best he can. One says mwit, another 
pwit, but they put the word to use. 

If we calculate the length of time it 
takes a child to master a new word and 
present it spontaneously, we find that 
words presented during the regular daily 
drill do not arouse special interest, and 
require 8 or 10 days to learn, but words 
presented casually when the child’s in- 
terest and attention are aroused are as- 
similated very quickly. We make special 
charts showing the length of time required 
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LEARNING TO SAY “M”—MISS E. F. 


RAU AND A LITTLE PUPIL. 
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IN THE BACKGROUND, 


HER ASSISTANT AND ANOTHER PUPIL 


for each child to receive and appropriate 
words and ideas. 


All exercises for speech education con- 
sist of the most varied forms of play, 
and the more inventive the teacher, the 
more creativeness he shows in the forms 
of play, the more important and effec- 
tive are the results. Games in which 
the children hunt for objects or for 
each other, games in which they imi- 
tate varied actions, are all helpful, and 
all stimulate speech activity, as interest 
calls forth emotion, which, in its turn, 
leads to the word, and speech becomes 
a necessity. It is understood that with 
such very young children no severe plan 
or program is followed. There is, and 
must be, a plan, but it is flexible, corre- 
sponding to the mobility of the children 
themselves and their demands. The chief 
aims are: to give the child correct physi- 
cal education; to train his attention to 
speech by means of lip reading; to pre- 
pare his speech organs for pronunciation 
of words by means of reflex imitation; to 
arouse his curiosity by impressing on 


him the fact that each object and action 
has a verbal expression. 


Presentation of Sounds 


When the child has a small supply of 
spontaneous babbled words, it is possible 
gradually to instill in him the habit of 
clearer pronunciation. At first we give 
training in the sounds p, f, t, m; later we 
add n, 1, and finally k. These are the 
only sounds we attempt to place with 
children of nursery school age. The 
whistling, sibilant sounds, r, and other 
sounds require greater stability of the 
speech organs, and are left for the pre- 
school institute. The following notes con- 
cerning Kostia, two and a half years old, 
demonstrate the method of procedure. 

“To arouse Kostia’s interest in pro- 
nouncing the sound k, and to strengthen 
the sound more rapidly, I did as follows. 
When he lay down to sleep in the day- 
time, I went to the back of the crib and 
stretched my finger through the railing 
to his mouth. I put my index finger on 
the tip of his tongue, and, repeating ta, 
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ta, ta, pressed the tongue. Kostia repeated 
after me ta, ta, and as I pressed the tip of 
his tongue back I could hear ka, ka. At 
this I looked surprised, nodded my head 
with pleasure, and clapped my hands. 
Thus his attention was fixed, and each 
time he said ka he laughed and waited 
for me to show surprise. The next day, 
when Kostia was lying in his crib, I 
again approached him, and the play- 
work of the day before began. Kostia 
already had his finger in his mouth, imi- 
tating me. I pronounced ka loudly, and 
pointed to my ear. He began to shake 
his head, not wanting to do what I in- 
dicated; but I again pointed to my ear, 
looking curious and attentive. Kostia 
smiled, put his finger in his mouth and 
cried ka, close to my ear. I drew back 
from him, my face expressing fear and 
surprise. Kostia laughed loudly and im- 
mediately repeated the sound close to my 
ear. I repeated the scene each day, and 
thus by play taught him the sound ka. 
Kostia went through these exercises every 
day as he lay in his crib. He formed the 
verbal reflex as a game. He was inter- 
ested in the process, and the sound k, as 
daily play, became clear and strong.” 

If we notice that a child unconsciously 
pronounces any sound that we have not 
yet presented to him, our task is to 
strengthen this sound by fixing his atten- 
tion when he makes it involuntarily, so 
that he will recognize the sound and make 
it consciously. For example, Kostia pro- 
nounced a clear, loud r unconsciously, 
kept it up, and then used it voluntarily 
in words. At first we connected this sound 
with the name of a wheel, then gave the 
word tra (tractor) and trava, 
So Kostia acquired by chance a sound 
that, according to the usual plan, he 
would have learned only at the age of 
four. 

It must be noted that the presentation 
of sounds should begin only after the 
child reaches a certain stage of develop- 
ment, after he has acquired the habit of 
lip reading and that of imitating, as best 
he can, the sounds he recognizes. Also, 


(tram). 
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these exercises are closely connected with 
play, so that they arouse interest and 
curiosity. For instance, seating herself at 
the table with the children, the teacher 
lays her hands on the table and strikes it 
with her palms, repeating at each beat the 
syllables pa, pa, pa, or fa, fa, fa. The 
children, repeating the lip movements 
and pronouncing the syllables after the 
teacher, develop articulation, breathing 
and voice. 


Development of Hearing Attention 


If we find the least trace of hearing for 
voice or words in any child, we carry on 
special work to develop the hearing at- 
tention. We give the same word material 
that we use for lip reading, training the 
child to “listen” to the words presented. We 
drill him in this habit of listening until 
he can distinguish and repeat words and 
short phrases pronounced either close to 
his ear or at about half a meter or a 
meter distance, depending on the degree 
of hearing. 

Each time we repeat a word we ask the 
child to repeat what was said. We point 
to our own ear, and assume an expression 
of curiosity and expectation, stimulating 
the child to repeat the given word at our 
ear. If he repeats it wrong, either pro- 
nouncing only the vowel or muttering 
something unintelligible, we at once re- 
peat the word several times while facing 
him, then repeat it again at his ear. We 
keep this up until he can repeat correctly 
by ear what he has learned to repeat by 
lip reading. The result is an apparent 
improvement in the chila’s hearing. Kos- 
tia E., for instance, evidenced only a 
slight degree of hearing for voice when he 
entered school. He turned at a loud call, 
but did not recognize words. After a year 
and a half of training, he repeated all the 
words on which he had been drilled, re- 
peating them when spoken half a meter 
from his ear. 


Educational Work 


To work out in the children the ability 
and desire to speak, the whole course, the 
whole organization of life, the whole or- 
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der, the whole environment must be ad- 
justed so that the children feel the nat- 
ural need to speak. If the work of the 
groups is properly directed, if the whole 
pedagogical staff is imbued with the one 
desire to make the children speak, suc- 
cess in speech education is assured, and 
the children will speak. The teachers, 
the nurses, the whole personnel must for- 
get that the children are without hearing. 
The entire staff must speak in the normal 
manner, with a natural voice, and with the 
usual rhythm of speech. However, su- 
perfluous words and expressions must be 
avoided, and the daily routine is so ar- 
ranged that at various moments of the day 
definite words and expressions will be 
repeated often under the same conditions, 
so that the child will become familiar 
with them and comprehend them. The 
following general plan is followed: 

1. Daily inspection of children. 

2. The instilling of hygienic habits. 

3. The instilling of social habits—organization, 
etc. 

4. The instilling of habits of independence and 
self help. 

5. The training of motive power. 

6. The training in both independent and col- 
lective play. 

7. The training of emotional response (outer 
feelings). 

8. The development of hearing attention by 
means of musical toys, piano and voice. 

9. Strengthening the child’s understanding of 
the words and ideas he has learned through 
lip reading. 

10. Keeping daily charts of the children’s physi- 
cal condition and their general and speech 
conduct. (Individual and group journals.) 


The following is the daily routine: 


7:00 The children arise. 

7:00- 8:00 Morning toilet. 

8:00- 8:30 Breakfast. 

8:30- 9:00 Preparation for exercises. 
9:00-10:00 Exercises in speech education. 
10:00-10:30 Getting ready for a walk. 
10:30-12:00 Walk. 

12:00-12:30 Second breakfast. 

12:30- 1:00 Getting ready for afternoon sleep. 
1:00- 2:30 Afternoon sleep in the open or in 


the playroom. 
3:00 Toilet. 
3:30 Dinner. 
- 4:30 Free and organized games. 
5:00 Getting ready for a walk. 
7:00 Walk. 
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LEARNING SELF-HELP AT TWO AND A HALF 


7:00- 7:30 Supper. 
7:30- 8:00 Evening toilet. 
8:00 Sleep. 


There are six children in the station, 
as follows: 

Vera, 2 years, 4 months. Congenital, 
hereditary deafness. No hearing. Father 
and mother both deaf. 

Lilia, 2 years, 5 months. Cerebro spinal 
meningitis at 1 year. Father and mother 
normal. When 2 years old, the child in- 
jured her right eye, and eye was removed. 
The babbling she made before her illness 
disappeared. There is a slight residue of 
hearing. 

Kostia, 2 years, 3 months. Father and 
mother normal. The mother had two deaf 
brothers. Kostia has two deaf sisters. The 
other eight children have normal hearing. 

Ira, 2 years, 2 months. Father and 
mother normal. Father has two deaf sis- 
ters and two partially deaf brothers. Ira 
has no hearing. 

Vita, 1 year, 8 months. Father and 
mother normal. Child had cerebro-spinal 
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meningitis at 4 months. Right side para- 
lyzed. No trace of hearing. 

Fedia, 1 year, 2 months. Parents 
normal. Six children in family, three 
born deaf. Father’s father and grandfath- 


er alcoholics. 


Extracts from Fedia’s Chart 
First days 


Fedia is one year, two months old. The 
first days of his stay in the Institute, Fedia 
grieved for his mother. She had just 
stopped nursing him. He cried, dragged 
himself to the door, pointed to it, and 
looked beseechingly at those about him. 
When given new slippers, he was very 
pleased, lifted his foot, pointed to the 
slijypers and expressed delight. He was 
not used to toys, as there were none in 
his home, and they had little interest for 
him. When he saw a book with brightly 
colored pictures of animals, he stretched 
out his hands and his eyes sparkled. Tak- 
ing the book, he pressed it to his shoulder 
and smiled, bending his head to it. In 
playing Lotto, he looked attentively and 
for a long time at the card and the lips 
of the speaker. If adults talked near him, 
he kept his eyes glued on their faces, 
moving his glance from one to the other, 
as if “listening” to the conversation. Fe- 
dia made very definite gestures. If he 
wanted to eat, he pointed his finger at 
the bread, then at the jug, and winked 
his eyes, nodding his head entreatingly. 


After one week 


Today Fedia stretched out his hand to 
me, his blue eyes smiling. When I showed 
him a picture of a horse, telling him its 
name, he made the lip movements, moving 
his lower lip and letting out a current of 
air. When I gave him the book without 
speaking, he made the same motion with 
his lips. Putting him in his crib and 
standing near him, I repeated “by-by-by.” 
Fedia looked attentively at my lips. When 
I turned away, he began to cry. Return- 
ing to him, I laid my finger on my eyes, 
closed them and said, “By-by.” Fedia 
looked at me attentively and then closed 
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his eyes, too. Then he opened them and 
looked at me carefully. I repeated the 
gesture and the words, and he closed his 
eyes and lay there calmly. After a few 
repetitions, he fell asleep. 


First Steps in Speech Development 
Eighth day 


Fedia played lotto with picture cards 
showing domestic animals. We sat quietly 
at the little table and he handed me the 
cards in turn, looking attentively at my 
lips when I held the picture to my cheek 
and gave its name. Then he would nod 
his head, his eyes twinkling. Pointing to 
a bird, I said “pee-pee,” and as I said 
it raised his hand to my lips that he might 
feel the expiration on the back of his 
hand. Fedia watched me carefully. When 
I said “pee-pee,” later, he pointed to his 
hand and looked at me beseechingly. At 
the sight of a horse he sometimes stuck 
out his lower lip and made an approxima- 
tion of the sound. With those surrounding 
him, Fedia explained himself by gestures. 
If he wanted to eat, he pointed to bread 
and made the gesture denoting dipping the 
bread in his tea—as he was accustqmed 
to eat at home—and blinked his eyes and 
nodded his head. In playing with the 
children he also made gestures. 


Twenty-seventh day 
When we ask Fedia, “Where is 


am?” he points to the pictures of ani- 
mals hanging on the wall, opens his 
mouth and closes it without a sound. He 
does not yet differentiate the names of 
animals, all of which are for him prr, 
and am-am. He identifies the model of 
each with the picture. He babbles words, 
pr, am-am, kva, bya, f-f. When he is 
surprised at something, he opens his 
mouth widely, stares fixedly, and his 
whole body expresses question and sur- 
prise, but his mouth opens without a 
sound, and the immediate exclamation of 
surprise, in actual intonation which we 
are accustomed to hear in normal chil- 
dren, is not audible. 


am- 


(Continued on page 700) 
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New Things We Have Undertaken* 


Old Things We Have Done in Better Ways 


By Eveanor K. EarHart, Mary McCain, 
DorotHy Lorp AnD Carrie L. Jones 


Ill. The Older Group 


ITH the older group of children, 
W cere eighth and ninth grades, 

it has not been hard to carry 
through a pupil centered program. Most 
of the group have a keen interest in all 
the world about them and this has made 
our approach to history, geography and 
science an easy path. In the social_sci- 
ences, we have found that even with this 
group a common text book is a necessity 
as a basis of growth in language and read- 
ing through an experience common to 
all the class. In addition to the use of a 
common text book in history, each pupil 
has worked individually this year on pu- 
pil chosen topics that required reading in 
various books; and the result of this has 
been a class history note book with many 
written contributions in it from‘ each 
member of the class. 

Last spring the older group of chil- 
dren began to talk of forming a Players’ 
Club and school had no sooner started in 
September than the club was formed. 
This was a new experience for all of them. 
It necessitated new language, new ways 
of planning and thinking, new kinds of 
co-operation, and, as dues were to be 
paid, book-keeping. The first play was 
given at Thanksgiving time and the mem- 
bers of the Players’ Club assumed all 
the responsibility except the acting. They 
asked the middle group to do that and 
their teacher to help with directing. 

At Christmas time they gave a second 
play using only three characters. The 
play was laid in Czechoslovakia in the 
present time. They made one end of their 
school room into an old castle, whose 

* Presented at a meeting of the Day School Teach- 
ers of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing of Ohio, Colum- 


bus, April, 1935. This series of articles was begun 
in the September VouTa REVIEW. 





high window looked out on the Carpathian 
Mountains. They used every book they 
could lay hands on to study Czechoslo- 
vakia, in the present and the past. Only 
by doing this could they solve their prob- 
blems of scenery, setting, and costumes. 
One boy made a map of the country and 
wrote an interesting caption for it for 
the benefit of the audience. Linoleum 
block prints were made for invitations 
and for programs. The speech of the 
three actors became most important to 
them and to all the class, for they real- 
ized that their play would be a failure 
unless most of their speech was under- 
stood by the audience. This interest in 
better speech has carried over into daily 
practice and one of the boys stated in 
class one morning, when the play was 
over and we were talking about it, that 
if you want to talk well in a play, you 
need to be careful how you talk all the 
time. 

Wanting to make a different approach 
to the writing of experiences this year, 
the children started a class book. They 
divided it into several sections: Books 
We Have Read, Shows We Have Seen, 
Sports, Interesting Things We Have Done, 
Interesting Things We Have Read or 
Heard About. This book has been a cen- 
ter of interest for the whole class, and 
it has grown steadily since September. It 
shows definite improvement in written 
language, for, as the children have had 
practice in learning new language, they 
have desired to carry this over into their 
own daily use. 

From time to time, when there have 
been poems put on the board, the pupils 
have showed enough liking for them to 
want to keep them in a class poem book; 
and a small beginning at trying to write 
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poetry was made several years ago. A 
decided new impetus was given to this 
when one of the boys brought in this year 
an attempt of his own at a poem. It hap- 
pened that, at that very time, a younger 
boy had put on the front board a picture 
he had made of a ship in arctic waters. 
The time seemed just ripe for talking over 
the making of a poem. These few lines 
were the result of a class effort. 


Up in the North, on the deep, 
green sea 

Far from the land, moved a 
ship, a sail, 

Slow, toward the gleam of the 
midnight sun, 

Leaving behind it, a blue green 
trail. 


A few days later, when interest in 
poetry was very manifest and many new 
poems had been put into our poem book, 
the farmer boy in the class told us he had 
ploughed the preceding night until nine 
o’clock. Someone asked him if he saw 
the moon while he was ploughing and his 
answer was, “No, eyes in front on the 
long row, to keep it straight, you can’t 
look at the moon.” We put that on the 
board and added each verse as he told us 
about the night. A few changes were made 
at the suggestion of the class. The young 
poet hesitated for a last verse and an- 
other boy finished it for him. The whole 
poem follows: 

PLOUGHING 


in front on _ the 
straight row, 
Ploughing, turning at each end, 
Wagon tracks from last sum- 
mer’s hay, 
Air behind the moving tractor, 
The farmer’s memory and dream. 

Two days later, these lines, written on 
a small, dirty, scrap of paper, were given 
me by another boy, with the question, 
“Is this a good or bad poem?” 

I would not like to be a war ace, 
Fighting above the clouds, 
Showing my foe that he 

Must fight for his country and go 


Eyes long, 
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The road to heaven, 
God’s Promised Land for air 
heroes. 


IV. Rhythm and Music 


One feature of the curriculum at the 
Columbus Day School for the Deaf has 
been the work in rhythm and music. 

In teaching this subject, I have at- 
tempted to follow the general aim of 
education, as stated by Miller in “Edu- 
cation for the Needs of Life”: “to assist 
pupils in the attainments of right judg- 
ments, appreciation, and control of the 
social values of life.” 

The specific objectives for the teaching 
of music to deaf children are, briefly, as 
follows: 


1. To improve speech 
a. Quality 
b. Intensity 
c. Pitch 
d. Diction, which includes correct pronunci- 
ation, clear enunciation, and good articula- 
tion 
e. Phrasing of groups of words 
f. Valuation of words in a sentence 
2. To develop 
a. Poise 
b. Initiative 
c. Creative ability 
d. Social sense 
3. To stimulate 
a. Mental development 
b. Physical development 
c. Freedom of movement 
d. Coordination between mind and muscle 
e. Rhythmic sense 
To provide a basis for the study of poetry 
To provide a pleasurable experience and an 
appeal to desirable emotions. 


a 


The following conclusions are a result 
of teaching music to deaf children of the 
primary and intermediate levels: 

1. That it is quite possible and desir- 
able to appeal to deaf as well as hearing 
children through mood. For instance, the 
quality of tone was improved in a song 
about a pigeon by saying that the bird 
had a soft, floating voice, etc., instead of 
simply telling the children to “sing soft- 
ly.” The pitch was made more nearly ac- 
curate by saying that the pigeons were 


(Continued on page 708) 
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ITH Christmas holidays approach- 
ing and, always, summer vaca- 
tions ahead, the following article 


makes suggestions for the children and 
parents at home. 


A Little Knowledge 


Molly Martin entered the ---- school 
this year. Of course this is not her name, 
nor do you know the school; but perhaps 
you know Molly! She is around eleven 
years old and tall for her age. She has 
an alert, responsive manner and a charm- 
ing smile. Also, she has a deeply inter- 
ested mother who has labored over her 
for the past eight years or so with self- 
sacrificing devotion and whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm. Unfortunately, this has not op- 
erated entirely to Molly’s advantage of 
late years because of Mrs. Martin’s very 
sketchy idea of fundamental needs in the 
way of language and speech. By the time 
the ---- school undertook to classify her, 
her deficiencies in these respects were 
outstanding. 

Said Mother, “You will find that Molly 
has a great deal of general information. 
I’ve visited schools for the deaf till I 
know them thoroughly, so we didn’t put 
Molly into one till she was eight years 
old. We felt that home life was much bet- 
ter for her than school routine. Of course, 
she is a little backward in her school sub- 
jects now because she entered late, but 
she can easily make that up. She was 
playing with hearing children, going mar- 
keting with me, helping me with the house- 
keeping, taking long auto trips with a 
map in her hands, and in every way kept 
learning all the time. 

“Her last year’s school? Well—she 
had a little spell of flu in December, so 
we just didn’t send her back. But she 


had a wonderful year. She learned all 
about how thread is made, how rugs are 
manufactured, and endless things of that 
sort. We kept her store of information 
growing all the time.” 

“Will you ask her to write something 
about her trip to school?” asked he 
teacher. 

“She won’t do very well, I’m afraid,” 
replied Mrs. Martin. “Her writing isn’t 
much, I have to admit; and, of course, 
her sentences are not worded just right.” 

Molly, given pencil and paper and 
much suggestion, wrote, train Mother 
Father school, and looked up with a 
happy smile. 

“That’s Mother’s girl! Fine!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Martin. “Now Molly write about 
the soldiers. Molly remember? Tents— 
men—way off—Father—Molly. Molly 
write?” 

But Molly’s inspiration had passed. 

“Does she talk any?” asked the teacher. 

“O yes,” said the mother, “She knows 
lots of words.” Turning to Molly she 
said, “Name?” 

“Muhyu,” said Molly. 

“That’s it,” said Mother. “She under- 
stands everything.” Turning to Molly, 
she enquired, “After while—Molly— 
Mother—F ather—town—movie?” 

To which Molly replied, “Hnow Hur- 
rup” (which, being interpreted, the teach- 
er learned, was “Town—Hurry up”). 

And, again, Mother was pleased. 

There it was. A dynamic mother, do- 
ing her very best but totally ignoring or- 
dinary use of English and its spoken 
forms. The grade that Molly’s age and 
intelligence made probable for her was 
far beyond her attainments. Certain in- 
formation and a lot of lip reading she 
had, undoubtedly, and a large vocabulary 
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of nouns. She used no verbs and, con- 
sequently, no sentences. Of pronouns she 
was utterly guiltless. The long period be- 
tween her illness in the previous Decem- 
ber and her arrival at school had been 
sufficient almost to obliterate from the 
front of her mind the two-and-a-fraction 
years of school work she had had. A 
fresh start on fundamentals with a class 
of eight-year-olds was the only possible 
present solution of her difficulties. It was 
hoped that enough would come back to 
her after a few weeks to enable her to 
keep up with them. 

The fault, of course, lay with parents 
who could not realize that a _ certain 
amount of sugar-coated drudgery, skil- 
fully administered, is the one route to 
good language and speech for a deaf 
child. Expert advice seemed to them the 
self-interested efforts of professional peo- 
ple to get the child into their schools. 
They could not understand that the excel- 
lent preschool training they had given 
Molly, which really had brought her to 
the age of six with rather remarkable 
development, could reach its limit of 
beneficence, and skilled instruction be- 
come imperative. Not only so, but they 
became mentally deaf to her poor lan- 
guage and speech. They communicated 
with her in broken sentences made up of 
nouns, and accepted the same from her; 
since they understood her strangely gar- 
bled speech, they troubled themselves not 
at all over its imperfections. Truly, their 
little knowledge, carried beyond the 
boundaries of its own sphere, became a 
dangerous thing—worse, a destructive 
thing, to the child they loved. 


The Profound Influence of the Home 


Because Molly is not the only deaf 
child who suffers from such mistakes, it 
may not be amiss to study the situation a 
bit. There are parents who hamper their 
children and there are parents who give 
them most efficient assistance in the strug- 
gle they must make. Any teacher of ex- 
perience can tell with considerable ac- 
curacy which of her pupils receive intelli- 
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gent encouragement at home. It may 
seem strange that the brief vacations from 
residential schools spent with the family 
exert so profound an influence on the 
child. No doubt there is deep psycholog- 
ical reason for this seemingly improbable 
effect. In the first place, the common 
heredity binding a family together is a 
powerful force, as is, also, family af- 
fection as compared with the no less 
genuine but more impersonal affection of 
the school. To the child in a boarding 
school there is, in addition, something 
about his home that lends assurance to 
his own status as an individual: however 
much he may differ from his schoolmates, 
his home seems to provide him with a 
background of his own kind of people— 
if it is a home worthy of the name. This 
is no light matter with any child, least 
of all with a deaf child. 

The matter of providing sound home 
background and intelligent home en- 
couragement, then, is weighty. No matter 
how high the intellectual status of the 
home, intelligent encouragement includes 
support of the training along technical 
lines given the child at school. He usual- 
ly will attach importance to high stand- 
ards of speech, language, scholarship, and 
conduct in much the proportion that his 
family does. Hence, affectionate neglect at 
home is as powerful a factor in nullifying 
the educational efforts of the schoo! as is 
affectionate watchfulness in reenforcing 
them. 

Concrete direction as to the form such 
encouragement should take is almost im- 
possible, but, considering the make-up of 
human nature, there are a few reliable 
guide-posts along the way. In the first 
place, we know that all of us need praise 
and encouragement if we are to reach our 
fullest development. A deaf child, espe- 
cially, needs “the daily experience of 
success” so frequently prescribed as an 
educational measure. In the second place, 
we know that praise, to be acceptable, 
must be discriminating: Bestowed upon 
good and poor performance alike, it loses 
value, for we know when and whether we 
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are putting forth the effort necessary to 
accomplish good results. Therefore, the 
wise parent attunes his mental receiving 
apparatus, first to normal language and 
speech, then to the very best approxima- 
tion of it possible to his child; and with 
smiling-eyed persistence he requires that 
best on all occasions, harboring a lurking 
expectation of seeing it grow better— 
which it frequently does under such treat- 
ment. 


The Unbottling Process 


Now if anybody wonders how praise 
and disapproval can be administered in 
such nice balance as to produce a. net re- 
sult of encouragement, perhaps a few spe- 
cific rules may help. 

(a) Stop the child when he makes an 
error. If it is an error of language, find 
out what he means—be sure that you 
know—and give him a simple but correct 
way of expressing it. You may have to 
draw pictures, write, ask questions, get 
the child to draw, and use all your in- 
genuity to get at his thought, but when 
you have it and your child has a way 
to express it, he has had the most valu- 
able type of language lesson that could be 
given, and one which he is likely to re- 
member. When we say that words can- 
not express our emotion, we usually are 
merely emphasizing the fact that we feel: 
the deaf child is hopelessly “bottled up” 
sometimes for lack of expression—and 
when he loses his temper over it we rep- 
rimand him. Parents and teachers need to 
become expert at the unbottling process. 
It is very necessary; and, alas, no mistake 
is easier than that of misinterpreting the 
child’s thought and giving him language 
which is far from expressing his meaning. 
If the error is one of speech, speak the 
word for him so that he will see the ac- 
cent and general contours of it, then have 
him repeat it carefully. Often this will 
suffice to get clear pronunciation. And, 
most important, make these corrections 
with kindly courtesy and with a gleam in 
your eye that says to him, “You and I 
understand each other—we are pulling 
together to make a success of this thing.” 
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Eyes are sometimes described as windows 
of the soul: if one deals long with deaf 
children one learns the truth of that bit 
of fancy—they are very apt to judge a 
person’s mood by the expression in his 
eyes. 

(b) Tell the child when he scores a 
success. Don’t treat the correct as the nat- 
ural thing, to be accepted with indiffer- 
ence, until it has become habitual. Rather, 
help the child to build a standard by 
letting him know definitely what you re- 
gard as commendable. But do not con- 
fuse praise with gush. No child long re- 
spects gush, but every youngster loves 
respect—the comradely nod or word that 
means honest appreciation. 

(c) Always praise the thing done; not 
the child himself. No child should be 
labeled good or bad, a fine performer or 
a poor one. “You talked nicely that 
time,” “This writing is much better,” etc., 
gives a much happier setting than the in- 
tensely personal “That’s Mother’s girl” 
of Mrs. Martin, or the “You are a good 
boy,” sometimes heard. 


Success Builds Confidence 


We must remember always that success 
builds confidence, while continual nag- 
ging over failure brings either disheart- 
enment or callousness, so if a child has 
to be told of many errors we must see to 
it that he is able to succeed in many other 
things; we must find ways to make him 
succeed, in order to balance the situation. 

As a general thing, parents tend to re- 
gard their children as very young long 
after they have developed a good deal of 
maturity in some respects. Because of 
this, a deaf child’s family often fails to 
keep its standards in a progressive state. 
It is a great achievement when a six-year- 
old deaf child can make his desire known 
in the simplest of halting words: but who 
wants a perennial six-year-old? At seven 
his performance should be far better. 
Eight, nine, and ten should have high- 
water marks of their own in language, 
speech, lip reading, and subject matter as 
well as in physical growth. The achieve- 
ment praised at six is not to be tolerated 
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a few years later unless the child has very 
slow development. These are points often 
overlooked by the parent who does not 
keep her knowledge of the progress of 
other deaf children up to the minute. 
On the other hand, what wonderful 
parents some of these fathers and moth- 
ers are! For instance, little Jerry’s moth- 
er makes a point of visiting his class at 
least once in the year so as to know what 
type of work he is doing and how he com- 
pares with his classmates. She makes 
sure that she knows how to use his year 
book, too. During vacation, that year 
book is Jerry’s proudest possession. He 
shows it to every member of the family 
and tells them all about it, going through 
its various exercises for their benefit. Then 
that family sets itself to use the language 
in the book so that Jerry will not forget 
it. When Jerry was at the “May I have 
----” stage, he was kept asking “May I 
have”—this or that, all summer, learning 
the names of a dozen new things to ask 
for. When his book indicated the use of 
sentences introduced by “There,” his 
family found scores of occasion for saying 
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such things as, “There is some candy for 
you on the table,” and Jerry soon used 
the construction freely. Year by year he 
returns to school after holidays and vaca- 
tions with the old language clinched and 
a lot of new vocabulary gained. 

Then there is Al. At fifteen his work 
began to deteriorate. A certain blue-eyed, 
curly-headed lass was the cause, and ap- 
parently there was no way to cure the 
trouble. Nothing helped until his father 
wrote, “I notice that you have had very 
poor marks last month. What is the mat- 
ter? We expect you to do your best. 
Remember.” He wrote to the superinten- 
dent, too, and got the situation straight. 
Young Al was promptly jolted straight 
out of his dreams and began to do better, 
Then came a summer at home. The lad 
returned to school determined to graduate 
with his class, determined to prepare for 
college—and there is not a better student 
in school now than Al. 

There we have knowledge that does not 
profess to be expert, yet it achieves for 
certain children things that the school 
alone cannot possibly accomplish. 
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The Summer School at Toronto* 


By CaTHERINE ForpD 


HE summer school for teachers of 

the deaf, sponsored by the American 

Association to Promote the Teaching 

of Speech to the Deaf, was held in Toronto 

from July 2 to August 9. This is the 

first time the Association summer school 

has been held in Canada. There were 

seventy-five students enrolled, sixteen of 
whom were Canadians. 

States as far south as Alabama and 
Florida and as far west as Oregon were 
represented. Indiana had the largest rep- 
resentation, Belleville coming second. The 
students who came from the greatest dis- 
tance were Mrs. Acteson from the British 
Columbia School for the Deaf at Van- 
couver and Miss Bockius from Hawaii. 

The University of Toronto provided 
splendid accommodation in the Economics 
Building . . . Dr. O. M. Pittenger, former 
superintendent of the Indiana School for 
the Deaf, was in charge, and in his quiet, 
kindly, and very efficient manner kept 
everything moving smoothly and every- 
body in good humor, despite the heat. 
Everybody seemed well satisfied with the 
courses offered, and there was a delightful 
spirit of friendliness, cooperation, and en- 
thusiasm. 

Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies, Principal of 
the Western Pennsylvania School, gave two 
courses in speech. Each course took up 
one hour a day for the full six weeks. 
Mrs. Davies’ unflagging energy and en- 
thusiasm kept us sitting on the edges 
of our chairs for fear we would miss 
something. For the experienced teachers, 
her courses were a stimulating review, 
with each day bringing new, practical 
and helpful suggestions from her own 
successful experience. As to the teachers 
new to the work, one felt that they were 
fortunate indeed in having every step in 


*Reprinted in part from The Canadian, Belleville, 
Ontario, School for the Deaf, October, 1935. 
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the difficult task of teaching speech set 
forth so clearly and painstakingly. 

Miss Mildred Groht, Principal of the 
Lexington School, New York City, gave 
two courses in language. There was a gen- 
eral scramble for front seats for Miss 
Groht’s work, which testifies to the popu- 
larity of her courses. Miss Groht gave in 
detail the course in language from begin- 
ning class to highest grade. She gave the 
newest and most approved methods for 
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SISTER MAURA AND PATSY IN TORONTO 


dealing with each phase of the work, and 
supplemented her talks with samples of 
work done by the pupils in her school. 
Such wealth of material from every grade, 
and representative of every phase of work, 
with the »upil’s own interest, eagerness 
and indivjduality fairly shouting at us 
from every page! How I wish that every 
teacher in’ this school might have taken 
this cours? to see what deaf children can 
accomplisfi when language comes to them 
as something vitally necessary to them. 

Miss Mary Numbers, head of the in- 
termediat} department of Clarke School, 
gave a half term course in acoustics train- 
ing (one: hour a day for three weeks). 
This was; a very popular course, because 
most teathers feel the need of more in- 
formatio’ and instruction in the matter 
of pant hearing and in the proper use 
of hearing aids. . . . I think I voice the 
opinion jof the majority when I say that a 
full couyse would have been very much 
appreciated. 

Another half term course was that in 
speech jreading given by Miss Lula M. 
Bruce, Principal of the Kentucky School. 
Miss Bjuce explained the different meth- 
ods of |speech reading used with adults, 
and deynonstrated so delightfully that one 
could fee that much of the success in 
speech' reading is due to the teacher’s 
personility. 

Dr. |Pittenger’s course in psychology 
was ojie of the outstanding courses. The 
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textbook, Burton’s “Nature and Direction 
of Learning,” was well chosen, and if 
we are to apply Prof. Burton’s general 
consideration affecting learning to our 
particular problems, it will mean further 
and more intensive study. I am convinced, 
though, that after our short six weeks’ 
study we are going to think of the child 
as an individual. . . . Dr. Pittenger, with 
his wide experience, was most competent 
to give this course. 

We enjoyed particularly the lovely bits 
of poetry that came so readily from his 
well stored mind to suit every occasion. 
Quaint humor, homely words of wisdom, 
words revealing depths of spiritual beau- 
ty, or whatever fitted the matter under dis- 
cussion, came with equal ease. I am quite 
sure I shall never hear the question of 
vocations discussed without hearing Dr. 
Pittenger’s voice in “The Glory of the 
Garden.” 

I appreciate the interest shown by the 
teachers who took my course in Junior 
Reading—another of the half courses of- 
fered. I am quite sure I learned more 
from them than they did from me. 

In addition to the regular courses, we 
had several interesting lectures and dem- 
onstrations. These included an address by 
Dr. Amoss on the work for the deaf and 
other types of handicapped children in 
the province of Ontario; another by Miss 
Imogen Palen on how Toronto looks 
after her deaf and hard of hearing pu- 
pils; a splendid demonstration of the 
Belgian Method by Sister Maura and Sis- 
ter Rose Gertrude of the Buffalo school 
with little “Patsy”; a demonstration of 
the Jena method of teaching lip reading 
by Miss McMurrich of Toronto; a demon- 
stration by Miss Numbers on the use of 
moving pictures in teaching geography; 
an address, “Suggestions from Volta Bu- 
reau Records in Regard to the Inheri- 
tance of Deafness,” by Dr. E. A. Gruver, 
President of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf; and a lecture and demonstration on 
sound by Dr. Burton, head of the physics 
department of Toronto University. To 

(Continued on page 706) 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 
iD Do you have to swallow hard, and 

blink a time or two, and even 
choke back a tear when your deaf pupils 
get up on the platform of your assembly 
hall, and acquit themselves beautifully? 
Just to see their intense concentration on 
lip reading clues, and hear their pains- 
taking speech, and observe their joy and 
pride in “showing off,” makes me grit my 
teeth and hang on to myself, for though 
I never cry in the movies or theatre I’m 
likely to find my eyes suddenly dim at 
Commencement or entertainments in our 
own school. 

Last June, when we were 
hastily arranging our own 
part of the closing exercises 
(in our school, each depart- 
ment contributes something) 
every morning, when I 
opened school, my own 
pupils presented me with 
bits of paper, notes from “Your best 
friend, Evelyn Hess,” and “Your good in 
class before, Joe Christini,” and about 
twenty more children, all begging to be 
in the show. My pupils were the postmen. 

As we always keep our cast as small as 
possible, it was embarrassing, especially 
as the children who most wanted to per- 
form were usually the least fitted to do 
so. Besides, most of the actors this time 
had to be small children, and we had to 
have some from the hard of hearing 
classes (You know why, Colleagues), and 








it was very hard to repudiate one’s best 
friend or “good in class before.” Well, 
the day we had finally picked our cast, 
and I was trying to get a little teaching 
done, there was a knock at my schoolroom 
door, and in walked one of the biggest 
and most backward boys in school. “I 
want the show,” he announced calmly. I 
could hardly believe my ears, for he was 
the sort of boy who never wants to be in 
anything. In fact his occasional rages 
had upset more than one school under- 
taking, and we felt it was just as well 
Benjamin preferred the side lines. 

“How about your clothes, Ben?” I sug- 
gested hopefully. Ben seldom had a whole 
shirt and trousers, unless the school pro- 
vided them. “You know the boys in the 
show will have to have neat clean 
clothes.” 

“Have Sunday suit,” Ben told me, 
“new.” And he did. I found out by 
questioning the household department 
that a suddenly sympathetic uncle had 
provided Benjamin with a new outfit. 

Common sense urged me to refuse Ben. 
He might “bust up” the show, if he got 
in a tantrum. But for the first time in his 
school life Ben wanted to 
be in something, wanted it 
so much that he had come 
upstairs—all on his own— 
and asked for the chance. 
Who was I to deny it to 
him? And luckily, we had 
to have a few large chil- 
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dren to act as background and atmos- 
phere, ‘so Ben was taken on, and he 
promised to help. 


He kept his promise. He did every bit 
of routine given him at the moment he 
was to do it, and pushed along with him 
actors who hung back; and on the night 
of the show, when the curtain was tem- 
peramental, and Ben felt it was time to 
go on, he rushed himself and his com- 
rades out a second too early. But what of 
it? The curtain was to blame, not Ben- 
jamin. No one reproached him. The au- 
dience may have been puzzled a moment, 
but not Ben. He did exactly what he had 
been trained to do, and did it with en- 
thusiasm. And it was a proud evening for 
him and his mother and father and 
forty-’leven brothers and sisters. 


Thinking it all over afterwards, re- 
membering Benjamin’s triumph and the 
disappointment of all the poor lambs 
whom we hadn’t been able to crowd into 
the show, it seemed to me the only solu- 
tion of our problem is to have more and 
more assemblies. 


I have heard far better teachers than I 
doubt the wisdom of the assembly in 
schools for deaf and hard of hearing 
children. “The children can’t read lips at 
the distance most of them sit from the 
platform,” these teachers say. “They 
can’t hear. It’s just an invitation for 
disorder.” 


Another person, mother of a deaf boy, 
who visited our school, and listened to 
the children “singing” in the auditorium, 
remonstrated with us afterward. “That 
is not music,” she insisted. “That is just 
noise. Rhythmic noise, I grant you, but 
what is the good of it?” 


What, dear lady? Those deaf boys and 
girls are gathered as a unit in one big 
group. They are acting together, for the 
good of all. They are all enthusiastically 
doing one thing, together. Why do they 
have school yells, school claps, and school 
gymnastic exercises in assemblies for 
hearing children in public schools? The 
big purpose is unity, isn’t it? Whole 
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hearted participation in assembly makes 
a happy crowd of children. And a happy 
crowd of children are going to work bet- 
ter in class rooms, aren’t they? 


But there are other good reasons for 
assembly programs, that are just as ap- 
plicable for deaf children as for hearing 
children. The joy of sharing some experi- 
ence with others. The feeling of confi- 
dence and power that comes from putting 
over something successfully. The pleasure 
of entertaining others. The training in 
public performance. The training in be- 
ing polite when entertained, even if the 
entertainment is not just what one would 
choose. The opportunity for impressing 
lessons of loyalty and patriotism and 
safety and so on. Aren’t these important, 
Colleagues? 


Of course, there are certain great plea- 
sures of assemblies for hearing children 
that are absolutely denied to deaf chil- 
dren. We can’t make use of outside speak- 
ers, unless they have had special training 
or experience in talking to the deaf. We 
can’t use musical programs. The radio 
can’t be turned on. The lip reading that 
is done should, in my opinion, be cut 
down to a minimum. There are plenty of 
other times and places for that training. 
If the children are to enjoy assembly, 
they will have to understand everything 
that is put on there, and the poor lip 
readers won’t enjoy it if they can’t read 
lips and don’t know what it is all about. 

What have we left? 

Dramatizing the sim- 

ple stories they have : 

in their reading books “= 
is not too difficult even for the younger 
children. Paper costumes hastily put to- 
gether in class by the children will suffice. 
or even the suggestion of costumes. Deaf 
children are inimitable actors from birth. 
I’ve seldom found a deaf child who 


couldn’t put the act over far better than 
I could, once I had shown him what it 


Pageantry. Panto- 
mime. Tableaux. 
Shadow _ pictures. 
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was about. Talk about self expression! 
Any teacher of deaf children is entirely 
familiar with this trait, and deaf chil- 
dren express themselves with abandon. 

If we need a religious program, and un- 
fortunately some schools still have as- 
semblies only on Sundays, for “chapel,” 
some child who has learned the Com- 
mandments or Beatitudes or Twenty- 
Third Psalm will be delighted to recite 
it. (No, we donot consider this a lip 
reading strain for the audience. They 
know the words so well they will prob- 
ably be repeating them, too, at their own 
rate of speed, while the public reciter 
holds forth on the platform.) I have 
often taken my own pupils into chapel 
with me, and let them dramatize the story 
of Solomon, and Joseph and His Brethren, 
and Moses. 

Special days, like Thanksgiving, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Valentine Day, and Ar- 
mistice Day, will surely be much more 
impressive, and much longer remembered 
by the pupils, if they are celebrated by 
the whole school, in the assembly, where 
everyone takes part in honoring them, 
than if the only mention is in the class- 
room. 

And why not, occasionally, have a Lip 
Reading contest on the platform? There 
would be no strain for the audience. The 
children on the platform could see. If the 
contest is short, and exciting, won’t the 
whole school’s interest in lip reading take 
a big jump? Or try a Combination Con- 
test. Some teacher whose pupils have 
had a great difficulty in learning the com- 
binations could stage a platform “show 
off,” and how proud the boy who walked 
off with the honors would be! Or children 
who have recently learned to tell time 
could put on a time telling contest. 

We all know the wants of our deaf 
children are simple. And they are so de- 
lighted when they can have what the 
“publics” do in school. It seems to me 
every school for deaf children could put 
on a morning assembly once or twice a 
week, for twenty minutes, say. If you 
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have the boy and girl problem, let the 
boys have their assembly first, and let 
the girls follow. If you are in a big hear- 
ing school, anyhow, and your deaf classes 
share the school assembly, do have your 
deaf boys and girls entertain the other 
children now and then. The poise and 
confidence, the power of appreciation 
they will gain, the pure fun of it all, 
surely is as important for them, as much 
owed to them, as it is the right of hearing 
children. 

Once, when we were doing the story 
of Samuel in our own assembly, the Sam- 
uel tripped in his robe and fell headlong. 
The audience burst into shouts of mirth. 
Samuel burst into tears. However, we 
pulled things together, and repeated. Sam- 
uel, with a look of dogged purpose, went 
to tell Eli the news and tripped and fell 
again. This time he ap- 
peared ready to howl, but 
nobody laughed, and a 
big boy whom “Samuel” 
admired, who was sitting 
up front, said “Never 
mind, one more!” So 
SN Samuel tried it one more 
time, a this time he didn’t trip. The 
next day I asked my own children why 
nobody had laughed when Samuel fell 
the second time. “Because sorry for him,” 
my smallest girl told me gravely. 

It seemed to me then, and still does, 
that deaf children have learned a big les- 
son in courtesy and consideration when 
they restrain the impulse to laugh at an 
unsuccessful performer because they are 
“sorry for him.” Perhaps next time a boy 
falls on the platform nobody will laugh, 
not even the first time! While every deaf 
child needs to learn to make his per- 
formance for the assembly the very best 
he can give before he attempts to enter- 
tain his fellow students, still deaf chil- 
dren need even more the lesson of accept- 
ing gracefully what is offered. So many 
times in life we all have to accept! As- 
sembly furnishes a splendid training 
school for polite acceptance. 
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For the Hard-of-Hearing Children 
November 
The woods are all brown now. 
No birds fly around. 
The squirrels scamper over 
Dry leaves on 
the ground. 
The wind whispers 
something. 
The trees nod 
and sigh. 
The squirrels 
the woods 
Still and brown. 
So do I. 


like 





Football Language 


(We told Mr. Alan Crouter last Spring, when 
he gave us baseball terms to teach small deaf 
boys, that we would count on him for football 
terms and basketball terms later. He came 
across handsomely with this.) 

The time has come once again to as- 
sure little Joe that “I ran a football,” is 
wrong and that the verbs “to tackle” and 
“to tickle” are not synonymous. A few 
definitions and terms may help. 

A football team should be made up of 
eleven players, but a playground team 
quite often consists of less, and sometimes 
more. 

The center is the player who bends over 
the ball and passes it back between his 
legs to one of the backs. To his right in 
the following order are: the right guard, 
the right tackle, and the right end. To 
his left are the corresponding players on 
the left side of the line. These seven 
players play in the line. Collectively they 
are called linemen. 

The four players who play behind the 
line are backs. They play in the backfield. 


Full football equipment includes a 
headgear, shoulder pads, a jersey, trous- 
ers, and shoes. 

A touchdown counts six points. 

A successful attempt for extra point 
after touchdown counts one point. 

A field goal counts three points. 

A safety counts two points. 
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A team scores or makes a touchdown 
when it has possession of the ball behind 
its opponent’s goal line. 

The extra point after touchdown may 
be scored by a drop-kick; a place-kick or 
any play evolving from a scrimmage. 

A field goal is scored by the use of a 
drop-kick or a place-kick. To execute the 
first the ball is dropped to the ground by 
the kicker and kicked on the rebound. To 
kick a place-kick, a player, usually in a 
kneeling position, receives the ball from 
the center, places one end of it on the 
ground and holds it upright for the kicker. 
The kicker kicks the ball from under the 
fingers of the player holding it. In either 
case the ball must be kicked between the 
goal posts and over the cross bar. 

A team scores a safety when a player 
of the opposing team is forced to ground 
the ball behind his goal line. 

A player kicks off. This is a place-kick 
from midfield which puts the ball in play. 

The kick-off is the actual kicking of the 
ball, thus putting it in play. 

A play is a set plan to advance the 
ball. Each player has a definite duty to 
carry out, which, if properly executed, 
will assist the ball carrier. 

A player runs with the ball or carries 
the ball. 

A player passes the ball or throws a 
pass. 

A player punts the ball. To do this he 
holds the ball in his hands; drops it, and 
kicks it before it reaches the ground. 

A player fumbles the ball, or drops it. 

A player makes an end run. (Player 
carrying the ball runs around either end 
of the line.) 

A player hits the line. (Player carry- 
ing the ball tries to force his way, with 
the help of his teammates, through the 
opposing line.) 


Counting Game for Small Children 
(Requested by Miss M. H. C---) 


The children rise as they say their num- 
bers (or as teacher says them and they 
read her lips) and then sit down as they 
say that part of the rhyme. 
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1. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
Eight and nine and ten. 

All clap hands and make a bow, 
And all sit down again. 


2. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
Eight and nine and ten. 

Turn around, and skip and hop, 
And all sit down again. 


3. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
Eight and nine and ten. 

Run around and round and round, 
And all sit down again. 


In the Columnist Manner 
Calling All Star Teachers and School 
Celebrities 

Miss Emma Jones. If your big bullies 
in the sixth grade don’t stop taking all 
the new blackboard erasers from the small 
children when they are outdoors sup- 
posed to be cleaning the things—well, the 
rest of us teachers will come up and steal 
them back. 

Miss Kate Enjoy-Yourself. The next 
time you are out sick and the rest of us 
have to take care of your pupils because 
there aren’t enough substitutes, don’t let 
us see you going into a theatre that eve- 
ning. 

Mr. Young - But- Promised - Big - Things. 
That paper you read before the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was 
swell. The speech you made at the meet- 
ing of the Town Morticians was good, 
too. But the best was your address to the 
War Mothers. Go right on talking, my 
lad. A bit of publicity, now and then, 
will help along the best of men. 

Mrs. Pop Up. Congratulations. Once 
more you have broken your record. Con- 
gratulations and thanks from us all. At 
the last Special Education Meeting you 
rose twenty-four times to express your 
opinions. What would conventions be 
without you? Just so long as you never 
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get paralysis or arthritis the rest of us can 
take a peaceful nap during the discussion 
periods. May we count on you? 

Little Willie Pupil. No, you cannot 
win the prize offered by Tasty Pasty 
Flour for the best recipe for pancakes. 
And it’s no use for you to try to cap- 
ture the thousand dollars offered for the 
best letter about Pete’s Pipe Tobacco. 

Mrs. Martin Rich-Girl-About-School. 
Yes, we will come to your tea on Novem- 
ber thirtieth if there is no good movie 
in town that day, and if we can afford 
some new clothes beforehand, and if we 
haven’t any good books lying around the 
house begging us to read them, and if it 
is raining anyhow and we can’t take that 
long promised walk with the Boy Friend 
along the Indian trail, and if our princi- 
pal makes us go. 

Miss Ruth Reducing. It’s quite all right 
for you to come in our room at recess and 
tell how you have lost five more pounds, 
but don’t talk about the crab meat-lettuce- 
buttermilk diet you are trying while we 
are attempting to enjoy our crackers. We 
need our own good appetite, and butter- 
milk and crab meat and lettuce make us 
sick to hear about. 

Little Jimmy Isaacs. Yes, we know 
father is awful very poor. Yes, we know 
you have no the candy and no the money 
for the movies and no the car tokens. 
Yes, we know we are very kind wond’ful 
teacher always give the girls and boys 
many things because sorry for poor girls 
and boys. But, Jimmy, we are not going 
to be worked today! 

Alexander Melville Bell. Why, in 
heaven’s name, didn’t you invent Visible 
Arithmetic? Maybe then Tommy would 
see that seven from six doesn’t leave three. 

The School Dentist. When you pull a 
child’s tooth and send him right back to 
school, with no provision for spitting fa- 
cilities, what is the child’s teacher going 
to do about it? Or the poor child? We'd 
like you to suggest something. In fact, 
we'd like to pull all your teeth, the next 
time you do it. 

(Continued on page 708) 
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A Tribute to Anna C. Reinhardt 


By CuHarLes GILBERT REINHARDT 


FTER an illness of several months, 
Miss Anna C. Reinhardt, founder, 
principal and president of the Rein- 

hardt School for Deaf Children, Inc., has 
joined the glorious company of “im- 
mortal dead, who lived again in minds 
made better by their presence.” 

Miss Reinhardt died September 3, at 
her residence in the school, at Kensing- 
ton, Md. Her death means a great loss 
not only to pupils and associates but to 
the entire fellowship of those who devote 
themselves to the teaching of the deaf. 

A pioneer in the teaching of lip reading 
and speech to deaf children, Miss Rein- 
hardt gave her entire life to her chosen 
profession. She rose high in its rank, 
attaining distinction as a writer and lec- 
turer on the subject, as well as a teacher 
who served unselfishly the noble purpose 
of merging the deaf as a class with hu- 
manity as a whole. 

A teacher’s achievements are best mea- 
sured by the achievements of her pupils. 
By that standard, as well as by her own 
attainments, Miss Reinhardt’s career has 
been a most distinguished one. Among 
those to whom as children she brought 
the blessed gift of normal communication 
with their fellows are included today: 

A member of the Harvard University 
faculty. 

A mechanical engineer: graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma. 

A mechanical engineer and designer of 
Diesel engines; graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

A state health official. 

Several successful artists. 

A great number of boys and girls who, 
after graduation from her school, took 
their place with hearing children of the 
same age in high schools and colleges 
and established excellent scholastic rec- 
ords. Five of her former pupils are now 
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undergraduates in leading American col- 
leges and universities. 

How, were these handicapped children 
restored by her to the world? A dis- 
tinguished author who observed the meth- 
od has thus described Miss Reinhardt’s 
work as a teacher and leader: 

“The Teacher, leaning forward and ar- 
resting the attention of one of her pupils, 
enunciates with perfect enunciation, some 
simple word. Instantly the child’s ex- 
pression has crystallized to reveal pure 
concentration of mind. For the moment 
all the intelligence of the childish men- 
tality is focused through the eyes upon 
the teacher’s lips; the little features, in 
perfect repose, are held in suspense for 
the reaction of the mind upon the im- 
pression it is receiving. It is like behold- 
ing, in one single instant, the evolution 
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of a plant, from the sowing of a seed 
to the full blossom of maturity, for grad- 
ually in the mind of the child there ger- 
minates a sense of the mental action that 
had evoked those positions of the teacher’s 
lips and tongue, and this sense blooms in 
an imitation of the act, with the corre- 
sponding sound, that becomes more and 
more perfect each time the teacher re- 
peats the word. Then, when the result is 
as finished as can be expected in the first 
trial, there follows the invariable golden 
reward of a smile, or, quite as often, a 
hug. Always, I saw the incentive was 
love, the example was offered in love, and 
love was the complete reward. 

“The task over, the child with a radiant 
smile or a quiet one, according to his 
temperament, returns to his play. He has 
not been tried by persistent demands for 
perfection. He has tasted in full mea- 
sure the pure joy in intellectual exer- 
cise, he has fast in his little mind a 
brand-new word and with it the pride of 
a real possession.” 

Miss Reinhardt served a long and 
thorough apprenticeship before she estab- 
lished the school which has set so high 
a record of achievement. The daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Valentine Reinhardt, she 
was born in Philadelphia, seventy-one 
years ago. After a standard education, 
she took special training in the teaching 
of the deaf. In 1898 she became a mem- 
ber of the staff of the school established 
by Miss Emma and Miss Mary Garrett, at 
Bala, in Philadelphia — the first state 
school in the world for deaf children un- 
der school age. She remained with the 
school for many years. Then after a pe- 
riod of private tutoring, she went to 
Kensington, Md., in 1908, and there on 
the outskirts of Washington, founded the 
school for deaf children, accurately de- 
scribed as “both a school and a home.” 

Her methods won immediate success. 
Pupils came to her from almost every 
state in the Union, from Canada, Mexico 
and other lands. 

Eventually expansion became neces- 
sary. In 1920, a larger home, surrounded 
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by spacious lawns, lovely with tall trees 
and shrubbery, was purchased. It was 
named “The Spruces” for the trees which 
shaded lawns, playground and buildings. 
The home atmosphere, which was and is 
so dominant a feature of the school, per- 
vaded class work as well as rest and rec- 
reation periods. Speech training pro- 
gressed with conversation at all times— 
at play, on hikes through the surrounding 
countryside, on visits to important gov- 
ernmental and historic centres in Wash- 
ington, at games and at charming dra- 
matic presentations by the pupils. Sign 
language was forbidden. The piano was 
used to develop the children’s sense of 
rhythm. Totally deaf children learned 
not only to enjoy music through vibra- 
tion, but with it to control the voice. Miss 
Reinhardt was the first educator of the 
deaf to use the Montessori method in 
America. 

The school and its leader won increas- 
ing recognition. The late Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, inventor of the telephone, was 
deeply interested in the work and collab- 
orated with Miss Reinhardt in the develop- 
ment of many of its methods. One of its 
cottages is named for him. Mrs. Grace 
Coolidge, widow of the former President, 
and herself a former teacher of the deaf, 
was a frequent visitor while the White 
House was her home. Mrs. Gilbert Gros- 
venor and Mrs. David Fairchild, daugh- 
ters of Dr. Bell, have continued their 
father’s interest. 

In addition to her constant attention to 
the school, Miss Reinhardt participated in 
many worthy efforts. She wrote and lec- 
tured on subjects concerned with her 
profession. She was a life member of the 
American Association to promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf; and 
maintained membership in other pro- 
fessional organizations, including the 
National Social Science Honor Society of 
the Pi Gamma Mu, the Progressive Oral 
Advocates, and the National Education 
Association. 

More than eighty-five children have 


(Continued on page 699) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 





Getting the Better of a Bad Pair of Ears 


By Rotanp H. Fanton 


in the mud during the war, scared 

to death for fear some one who did 
not like my country would see me before 
I saw him, I find myself a civilian again. 
All O. K. except fora case of the jitters 
and a pair of bad ears. I soon begin to 
notice that people stand a little farther 
away when they speak. The windows are 
closed. The car is running much smoother 
than it has in the past. That familiar 
booming and whistling is still there. Doc- 
tors, doctors, doctors, relatives kindly 
giving advice—all of which I take. X-ray, 
violet ray, sun ray, mastoid operations, 
diets, treatments and changes of climate. 
Still people are deliberately speaking in 
an undertone. My friends are talking 
among themselves, leaving me out—they 
figure I shouldn’t be interested anyway. 
My employer is saying to himself that 
there is no use in his talking to me—I’d 
only get half of it. I am positive of all 
this. My young daughter is continually 
shouting at me—as though I couldn’t 
hear. I’m not that bad—and I scold her 
good and proper for making people think 
I am hard of hearing. Things are getting 
kind of quiet, though. It seems that my 
head is stopped up today more than 
usual. I walk down the street and see 
Jack Holt coming; I walk around the 
block to avoid him; won’t be able to hear 
him if he wants to stop and talk. The 
girls in the office are getting so they come 
quite close to me to speak—they must 
think I’m hard of hearing. 

I notice that our friends aren’t inviting 
us to their house as much as they used to. 
Probably they think I’m mad about some- 
thing. I’m not, though; I just wish they 
would pay more attention to me. If they 
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want to be that way it’s O. K. with me. 

What I need is a vacation. Ill go 
fishing—and by myself—my wife seems 
kind of quiet and grouchy lately, anyway. 
If she wants to be sore, that’s O. K., too. 
She says I’m the grouchy one; says even 
the neighbors think I’m mad about some- 
thing. She’s wrong there again; it’s just 
that I’m doing a lot of thinking lately— 
about business. It’s getting terrible. 

On the way to the mountain lakes, the 
car runs swell—so quiet—and the altitude 
affects my ears. I tell the keeper at the 
lake that he’ll have to speak louder till 
my ears open up again. When I’m fishing, 
another fisherman wanders near me and 
I can see he is talking to me. “No, no 
luck yet, I just started,” I say. He’s still 
talking. I just glance at him and say, 
“Well, well.” Then he walks up and 
hollers, “I say you left the motor running 
in your car.” Does he think I can’t hear 
or something—hollering that way? I left 
the motor running on purpose. 

Back home again. Hate to go to work; 
have to listen to people all the time. Half 
I hear and with the other half I guess at 
the answer. Sometimes there shouldn’t 
have been an answer. Friends drop in— 
and just to talk to the rest of the family. 
They deliberately leave me sitting there. 
This is terrible. I guess I am getting a 
little hard of hearing—I notice people 
shouting at me. They feel sorry for me— 
my youngster answers questions put to me 
before I get a chance to answer them. 
She thinks she can join into grown up 
people’s conversation. 

I haven’t many friends left, though. 
It’s O. K. with me if they want to be 
grouchy. Business is terrible, anyway. 
My customers are getting so they nod to 
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me instead of saying “Yes.” They make 
faces at me, expecting me to read their 
lips, I guess. They think I can’t hear 
them. The cold I have makes my ears a 
little bad but I can hear O. K.— it’s just 
that everybody is afraid to speak up like 
a man. 

Well, the family have been nagging at 
me to buy a hearing aid—my golly, those 
things are for people that are hard of 
hearing. I can hear all right. Just to 
satisfy them, I go into a jewelry store 
where they have a hearing aid in the 
window. All the clerks are busy. I’m 
in a hurry, anyway, so I leave. No peace 
at home that night—and they nag so at 
me when I’m so tired these days. I prom- 
ise to go back the next day. I go to the 
same jewelry store. 

Gosh, a pretty girl is coming to wait 
on me. She says something. “Yes, I’d 
like to look at some wrist watches.” There 
are no price tags on them so I go out. 
That’s a terrible way to do business. 

Finally, just to shut the family up, I 
buy a hearing aid by mail. I don’t have 
to fuss around with a clerk that way. I 
try it out in the house; it works pretty 
well; the clock starts ticking again, the 
youngster hollering louder than ever, and 
even the wife smiles for once and goes 
so far as to suggest that I wear it to work 
tomorrow. Right while I have it fastened 
on me, the door bell rings. Of all the 
things to get off in hurry, this thing is 
the worst. I ditch it under a pillow on 
the davenport and answer the door. A 
young man is standing there saying some- 
thing. I tell him “Sure, just a minute 
I'll call her.” My wife goes to the door 
and then hollers back at me that the gen- 
tleman is asking for me. Is my face red? 

Well, it’s terrible—my ears. Thirty 
years old, six feet two—and can’t hear. 
Just as if I were ninety-five. Awful—no 
friends—no fun. I have to strain; I have 
head noises. I’m in the center of a world 
of activity and can’t hear what’s going on. 
And It] never be any better. If I wear 
that blamed hearing aid outside the house, 
people will think I’m hard of hearing— 
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and my throat is bad these days—has a 
lump in it. My eyes water too, sometimes. 

More nagging by my family—why 
can’t they leave me alone—to myself? 
I’m O. K. They want me to try lip read- 
ing at the public night school. Holy 
smoke—as if I needed that! I finally try 
it, though, just to shut the family up. 
Anything to make them leave me alone. 
Why do people have to ask so many ques- 
tions—why can’t they mind their own 
business? All my friends leave me alone 
—why can’t the family? 

The lip reading class is interesting, 
however, and just the thing for those old- 
er people who can’t hear well. After 
class I walk out and down the corrider 
and run smack into an ex-friend of mine 
who says something to me. I say, “Yes, 
I’m taking up penmanship,” and beat it 
for home. 

People are looking at me and wonder- 
ing what is the matter. The world is go- 
ing around and on—and I am being left 
behind. My family is doing things I don’t 
know about till after they have been done. 
Wife gets a headache when I listen to the 
radio and I have to shut it off at 8:30 so 
the youngster can go to sleep. Gee, if the 
head noises would only stop! 

I’ve been reading about the local 
league for the hard of hearing—probably 
a little group of very old people with 
long black hoses for hearing aids. A 
neighbor of mine asked me to go to a 
meeting with him. Don’t know why he 
should ask me. They are a nice group, 
though, and seem to enjoy things. I notice 
several people my age around. 

Time goes on. I go to another league 
meeting. Why? Because I am hard of 
hearing—a little—and they all speak 
louder. I wear my hearing aid one night 
and right out in plain sight. Several 
members say they are glad to see me at- 
tend—will I join the league? I do and 
ask when the next meeting is. It seems a 
relief to admit to these people that I don’t 
hear well. They are so interested—ask 
me how long I have been hard of hearing; 

(Continued on page 701) 
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Doctor of Laws 


An Autobiographical Sketch Translated by JitkKA HAUNEROVA 


in 1911. His father, who is now 

president of the law courts in Nitra, 
was a judge. Stephen’s father, who be- 
came a doctor of laws at the age of twenty- 
three, married and founded a family when 
very young. Stephen was his second child. 
The first child, a girl, had normal hearing. 

Stephen was a strong, healthy baby; but 
at the age of six or eight months, he fell 
from his perambulator and injured his 
head. It was thought, as he grew older, 
that he was totally deaf; but gradually his 
physician learned that the boy was only 
very hard of hearing, and that he could 
hear from a distance of 50 cm. (about 19 
inches). As Stephen remembers, however, 
he could hear only very loud conversation 
at a distance of 10 cm. (about 4 inches). 
He learned to speak late, and his speech 
was defective. He was often punished se- 
verely at school because he was thought to 
be disobedient when he did not follow or- 
ders he was unable to hear. This injustice 
made him very obstinate. 

As he was a native of Hungary, he 
went to the Hungarian public schools for 
hearing children in the towns where his 
father was a judge. He received some pri- 
vate instruction from the teachers, and, 
finding it unpleasant to have them speak 
loudly to him, he began to study lip read- 
ing, practicing by himself until he became 
an excellent lip reader. At this time he 
still had considerable hearing, but as he 
began to depend on lip reading, his hearing 
was not exercised, and when he was eight- 
een, Stephen was totally deaf. 

At the age of 11, he was sent for six 
months to a teacher of the deaf because he 
could not pronounce the letters s, z, and c. 
This instructor improved his articulation 
and his language. Stephen entered a Hun- 
garian high school in Komarno, Czecho- 
slovakia. In the strange environment and 
working under strange teachers, things were 
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STEPHEN VINCZE, OF NITRA, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


so difficult that Stephen almost failed the 
first year. A severe and prejudiced mem- 
ber of the faculty was of the opinion that 
a handicapped boy should not be allowed 
to study in a high school for the normally 
hearing; but another teacher, more kind 
hearted and discerning, proclaimed that 
Stephen was a very gifted boy and should 
be given a chance. Each year Stephen be- 
came a better student and in the last year 
of his high school course all of his grades 
but one were very high. 

In this school he did not suffer phys- 
ically, but his mental sufferings were great. 
His teachers did not believe him when he 
would say he did not understand his lesson 
because he had not heard during class. 
Often when he asked for further explana- 
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tion, they refused. Among the students 
and in the social life of the school, he was 
most unhappy. The other boys often 
laughed at him and made fun of him; and 
this was especially hard on the clever, gift- 
ed, sensitive boy. At the same time, from 
this pain was born his ambition to make 
something great of his life. He passed the 
baccalaureate examination and entered the 
university at Bratislava, which is in Czecho- 
slovakia. He did not know one word of 
Czech and only a few sentences of Slovak, 
which he learned from a book. There is 
no Hungarian university in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

He began to study law and the state sci- 
ences. And now began the most difficult 
period of his life. We must remember that 
he was totally deaf. In high school, he 
was a sportsman; but this ceased for him 
when he entered the university. From 
July, 1930, he was without holidays, vaca- 
tions, or amusements of any kind. He had 
no comrades, and only one friend. This 
friend helped him through some of the 
early difficulties, but soon this friend, too, 
deserted him, and Stephen was compelled 
to depend on himself alone. He had to 
look up every word in the dictionary, write 
it down, learn it by heart, and thus, word 
by word, to translate the Czech law books 
into Hungarian. Then he would translate 
them back from Hungarian into Czech. At 
first he did not understand the simplest 
words. He worked desperately. He would 
rise at six, attend mass, and then return to 
his small room in the college to study all 
day, with half hour intervals for lunch and 
dinner. Afterwards, he often wondered 
how he was able to bear it. 

He was not only highly developed in- 
tellectually, but was also of a fine physique, 
and the confinement was naturally very 
irksome to him. He walked only in the 
evening. Then, when it seemed impossible 
for him to bear any more, he began to 
have headaches and such pain in his eyes 
that he would beat his head in desperation. 
His isolation was heavy; he had no help, 
no friends; and from constant work he al- 
most lost his sight. One morning when he 
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woke up he could not see at all. Quite 
desperate, he arose, found some water, 
bathed his eyes, and found that he could 
make out some objects. He looked in the 
glass and found that his eyes were blood- 
shot. He went to a physician, who helped 
him. In his intense concentration, the boy 
had been reading with his eyes close to the 
page; now he learned to hold the page 
farther away, and his eyes improved. 

After the first three semesters, he passed 
his first state examination successfully. 
His grades were not high because he had 
not yet learned the Slovak language well 
enough to use it fluently. Two months 
later, he passed the first rigorosum exam- 
ination; and afterwards his work went 
more easily. He was always tired, because 
he grudged himself the most necessary rest; 
and with his impaired sight he could not 
read more than ten pages a day. He would 
fall asleep over his books, even in the mid- 
dle of the day. 

However, by means of his great perse- 
verance, and a thorough preparation, he 
passed his second state examination with 
honorable mention in two subjects. Two 
weeks after this, he passed his second rig- 
orosum examination; and this time he re- 
ceived some satisfaction, for he was com- 
mended publicly for his diligence. The 
dean of the university congratulated him 
before all the other students. 

Without rest, he prepared for the third 
examination; but the long strain had in- 
jured his health. He expected to take his 
last examination in December, 1934, and 
obtain his degree of Doctor of Laws; but 
during the first part of August he fell ill. 
He went on working, and studying, paying 
no attention to his physical condition, al- 
though the cold he had caught had attacked 
his lungs. 

Instead of passing his examination in 
December, he was obliged to go home and 
remain in bed the entire month. Then he 
was ordered to go immediately to the High 
Tatra in the Carpathians of Czechoslovakia. 
His final examinations were postponed to 
January 21, 1935. Although under the 

(Continued on page 708) 
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The Kinship of the Hard-of-Hearing 


By Eva R. Batrp 


HE same week that I read of the 
| death of Coralie Kenfield, I saw 
the obituary notice of my favorite 
college professor, and a friendly neigh- 
bor of mine died. Three folks whose 
lives had touched mine had passed on. 
My world would not be quite the same. 
The last time I saw my neighbor was 
a few weeks before her death, at a so- 
cial gathering, where her usual gallant 
manner covered her chronic suffering. 
I had not seen my college professor in 
a quarter of a century, but his friendly 
criticism and literary standards were 
among my first aids in writing; and this 
made him a present influence in my life. 
I had hoped to see him once more. 
Coralie Kenfield I never saw at all. But 
of the three I miss her most! 

My acquaintance with Miss Kenfield 
was limited to Everywhere League cor- 
respondence, her VoLTA REVIEW con- 
tributions, and the fact that she was 
down in San Francisco ready to an- 
swer the SOS of any member of the 
Order of the Deafened on the Pacific 
Coast or anywhere else. She answered 
several emergency calls which I sent 
her in the last ten years. 

This article is not written primarily 
as a tribute to Miss Kenfield, although 
I am glad to give that. But the moral 
which adorns this tale is how we all 
belong to each other, we hard-of-hearing 
folks. Who of us that have been in 
the Ring Letters do not name our list 
of friends from coast to coast, hard-of- 
hearing folk that we have never seen? 
But, dear as are the Votta Review and 
the Everywhere League groups, we do 
not stop there. The last time I was in 
the city an elderly hard-of-hearing lady 
spoke to me in a hotel lobby to ask if 
my hearing aid worked. Naturally we 
sat down to talk over hearing aids. She 
protested that she must not take my time; 





but who of us will not have time any- 
where to pass on to some one else such 
experience as has been valuable to our- 
selves? 


Aren’t you proud of the successful 
hard-of-hearing folk? It was my privi- 
lege recently to meet Mr. E. A. Myers who 
has built a business upon his own deaf- 
ness. He gave me two hours out of a 
crowded schedule as he toured our Pa- 
cific Coast,—not trying to sell me some- 
thing, but in fellow interest in our com- 
mon problem. Of course there is always 
a pleasure in meeting people whose busi- 
ness is living instead of making a living, 
but when it is a hard-of-hearing person 
I find doing that, I get an extra thrill. 


I listened to a dramatic reader who 
proved to be a lip reader, with half her 
hearing gone. In conversation she spoke 
of plays she had been in. I asked if 
she were not bothered in getting her cue, 
and she answered quite casually, “Well, 
I have to memorize all of the parts.” 
That single remark brought her closer 
to me than I have ever been to most of 
my cousins. She was akin to me. 


Doubtless most of you who read this 
have had similar experiences. We have 
known the joy of sharing in victorious 
living. Here is the sad thing—that there 
really are hard-of-hearing people who feel 
isolated and forlorn. The martyr-complex 
is rare among us, we don’t as a rule go 
about feeling sorry for ourselves. I be- 
lieve that, as a class, we are above the 
average in living gallantly. But there 
are a few of us who live under the juni- 
per tree. 


Lest you have forgotten your Bible 
stories, look up the prophet Elijah. He 
wept under the juniper tree over being 
the only one of his kind in existence. 


The Lord Most High gave him some 


statistics—seven thousand in the same 
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class that he was! That story seems to 
me to work both ways for us. If you are 
one of the seven thousand, trail down 
your juniper tree brother and show him 
(do not tell him; show is the word nowa- 
days) that he belongs to a numerous and 
fighting clan. If by any chance you are 
under the juniper tree yourself right 
now, I venture to speak for the Order 
of the Deafened and tell you on this 
printed page that we are looking for you, 
and we think it would be a lovely thing 
if you would meet us half way. 

Perhaps I am presenting no new idea. 
The brotherhood of man is a rather gen- 
erally accepted concept. By virtue of 
our handicap we are able to make it 
specific and vital. And our kinship 
reaches out beyond the clan. Within the 
current month two cases have come un- 
der my observation. A_ little hunch- 
backed painter worked in our house for 
a week. I controlled the impulse to put 
a friendly hand upon his back and say 
“we,” but I am sure I was more careful 
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in my courtesy to him than to his tall 
straight brother who shared the work. 
The other was a chance acquaintance with 
the parents of a seemingly hopelessly 
crippled child. Anybody who has any 
load to bear from physical causes is at 
least my in-law. 

There is perhaps no one thing the 
world needs more than a sense of kin- 
ship. The old shibboleths of altruism 
are giving way to realism, and then, 
most astonishingly, stark realism seems 
to be leading back to altruism. The 
American people have experienced a drop 
in their standard of living, and are slow- 
ly learning the lesson that the only way 
back to the comforts of yesteryear is that 
standards of living must rise everywhere. 
In short, this is not a good world for 
anybody until it is a good world for 
everybody. We hard-of-hearing folks are 
in the vanguard of those with the for- 
ward look. We reach out the helping 
hand to the ones who are slow of heart for 
whatever reason, and say, “Let’s go.” 





Vancouver 


Conference 


By HELEN Scriver 


“ WO keys are necessary to unlock 
the chest wherein is found the 
treasure of good will, courteous 
treatment and satisfactory performance.” 
This statement, found on the wall of the 
Customs’ House at Blaine, Washington, 
was not only characteristic of the details 
of crossing the border into Canada, but 
became the key-note of the Northwest 
Conference of the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, Pacific Zone, held 
at Vancouver, British Columbia, Septem- 
ber 6 and 7. This was the first meeting 
of an All American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing to be held outside of the 
United States. 
No pains were spared by the Vancouver 


League members, directed by their presi- 
dent, Mrs. L. M. Godard, to show the 





guests courteous treatment. The visitors 
from the States, on their part, made every 
effort to give satisfactory performance on 
the program there, “Our Leagues and 
Their Objectives,” for which they were 
largely responsible. 

When the Conference drew to a close 
with an inspiring address, “Voices which 
can be heard by the Inner Ear,” by the 
Reverend W. R. Williams, of New West- 
minster, it was found that 72 persons had 
registered from three Canadian Provinces 
and three States, the cities farthest away 
being Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Santa 
Ana, California. Seattle, Washington, 
took the palm for the largest visiting 
delegation, the president and Conference 
program chairman, Mr. A. W. Morrison, 

(Continued on page 703) 
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Keeping Mentally Fit* 


By Marjorie Drury 


ANY persons in various organiza- 
M tions are beginning to realize 

that mental health is as impor- 
tant as physical health. Oftentimes we 
don’t know what is meant by the term 
mental health. An accepted definition is 
“The adjustment of human beings to the 
world and to each other with a maximum 
of effectiveness and happiness.” We are 
all quite willing to admit this knowledge, 
but how are we going to attain mental 
health? How are we going to know a 
mentally healthy person on the street if 
we see one? There are a few signs. One 
sign is that the person is happy. No per- 
son should be unhappy for any great 
length of time. We are all unhappy for 
short periods of time, but if unhappiness 
lasts for a great length of time there is 
something wrong. For instance, a young 
man asks a young lady to marry him and 
the young lady decides that just at this 
time and with this particular young man 
she doesn’t care to take the step. The 
young man is naturally unhappy, but his 
unhappiness should not last for five or 
ten years, or a life time. If it does, there 
is something wrong with his mental 
health. No matter what has caused our 
conflict, we should get over things much 
sooner than this. 

To be happy, then, is a sign of mental 
health. Another sign is a well balanced 
emotional life. We should have and main- 
tain an even temper. We should not, for 
example, lose our temper. Now this is 
quite difficult, but when we understand 
what the emotions are I think it becomes 
easier. Many persons think that they are 
just naturally emotional and they can’t 
help it. That is not so. We can educate 
our emotions. When we understand that 
emotions are “blockings,” I think it be- 
comes easier to understand why we need 


*Extracts from a paper given at the Michigan As- 
sociation of the Hard of Hearing, Muskegon, May 


to educate them. Notice the verbs that are 
used to describe the emotions! Each one 
indicates a blocking or a “standing still.” 
We can’t do anything until the emotion 
passes. We say that we are overcome by 
grief. We are beside ourselves with joy. 
We are seized by fear. When we are 
angry or when we are emotionally upset, 
we are standing still. When we are thus 
upset, we cannot think clearly. The per- 
son who can maintain the most even tem- 
per is the nearest to mental health. 

To have sustaining interests aids in 
maintaining wholesome attitudes. Often- 
times we are apt to dwell upon our inter- 
est in ourselves. That is not the kind of 
interest I mean. I mean that we should 
be interested in something, some activity, 
some pursuit, it doesn’t matter what, just 
so it occupies our time and sustains our 
enthusiasm. We must be genuinely in- 
terested in something. 

There is one other thing that is very 
important in keeping mentally fit, and 
that is relaxation. When someone says 
“relaxation,” the tendency is to reject the 
idea. Dr. Edmund Jacobson’s book, “You 
Must Relax,” makes the subject interesting. 
Dr. Jacobson is connected with the De- 
partment of Physiology in the University 
of Chicago. Relaxation seems to be quite 
an art. Many persons who think that they 
are relaxed are apparently not relaxed at 
all. One way you can tell whether or not 
a person is relaxed is to watch his face. 
If he has a “wash-board forehead,” for 
example, he is tense. Many other small 
signs, about which Jacobson tells us, in- 
dicate tenseness. Many society ladies in 
clubs appear very calm but they are often 
tense. They are putting so much effort 
into being well poised and gracious that 
they just cannot be relaxed. Dr. Jacobson 
measures the tension of the various 
muscles with an elaborate apparatus. 


A friend of mine is going to him now. 
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I did not consider this friend a very tense 
person but Dr. Jacobson says that it will 
take three months to relax him, in so 
many treatments a month. It is becoming 
a fad to say that you are “three months 
tense,” or “two weeks tense,” I under- 
stand, in the groups that have taken this 
up. I think relaxation is a great aid to 
mental health. 

I have talked along this line in the gen- 
eral subject of mental hygiene to many 
other groups—all kinds of groups. The 
reason I have said the same things to you 
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is that I know your problems are not 
different from the problems met by others. 
Mental health is the same for everyone. 
I will say this one thing about you and 
any other persons who have a real physi- 
cal disability; and that is that in order to 
maintain mental health you may have to 
put more effort into the task. But I assure 
you that other persons seeing you in your 
struggle for the attainment of mental 
health will realize this fact and will 
therefore have for you great respect and 
admiration. 





Our New Book Is—Twins 


UR new baby has become twins. And 
() not Siamese twins, either. Nor iden- 
tical twins. A number of the Volta 
Bureau staff have been engaged in super- 
intending the throes incident to bringing 
these lusty infants—the Volta Bureau’s 
Books of Practice Material—into being; 
and it has been found that there will sim- 
ply have to be two of them. The response 
made by teachers of lip reading to our 
request for contributions was so enthu- 
siastic, the material sent in was so good 
and so abundant, that it would be impossi- 
ble to get it into one mimeographed book. 
The long envelopes fairly rolled into 
the Volta Bureau during August and 
September, and when the work of editing 
began it was soon found that there was 
enough material to make two books of 
the same size as the 1934 issue—and all 
of it good. 

So-o-o. The first half will be published 
some time during November, and the 
second half will be issued in January. 
All those who ordered the book will re- 
ceive copies of the November issue; then 
they will be free to decide whether they 
also want the second twin—although we 
are pretty sure there will be no doubt in 
anybody’s mind as to that. We hasten 
to add that the twins will be alike only 


as to exteriors. There will be no repe- 
tition of contents. Not even the authors 
will be duplicated. Everything in the 
January book will be new and fresh, all 
ready to fill that appalling after-Christ- 
mas vacuum. Only a teacher of lip read- 
ing, who confronts always the problem of 
finding interesting class material, will un- 
derstand just how useful these books are 
going to be. One book will be a great 
help—think of having two of them! 

The price for each volume will be the 
same as for the 1935 book—$1.00 to 
Volta Bureau subscribers, and $2.00 to 
non subscribers. You will undoubtedly 
want both issues. You really cannot teach 
lip reading half so easily without them as 
you can with them. So, if you subscribe 
to the Votta REviEw right away—in the 
event that you actually are a teacher of 
lip reading who if trying to get along 
without the Votta Review—you will re- 
ceive the magazine for a year and about 
a hundred and forty pages of the best sort 
of lip reading practice material—all for 
$5. And the discerning souls who wouldn’t 
be without the VoLtTA Review under any 
consideration, will receive both books of 
practice material for $2, or either one for 
$1. The two of them will lighten lip 
reading labors. Let the Volta Bureau 
Twins do your work! 
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My Garden 


By EvizaBetH CHAMBLESS 


AY I show 
M aaliit er Z much money. 
creek bed was paved, 
most of the water be- 
ing carried under- 
ground. The rest was 
allowed to gurgle 
through the small 
valley which is 
spanned by a wide 
highway bridge over 
which trolleys, automobiles and pedestrians 
ply back and forth to town. 

When I rode over the bridge I saw only 
enough of the garden to make me envy the 
owner. When I began walking I acquired 
a partnership in it. 

Walking in the hot sun, I pause beneath 
an oak whose roots drink from the water 
below. Exotic flowers and unfamiliar 
plants bloom in rank profusion on the sides 
of the creek bed. The riotous day is gone 
in the stillness of my garden. Stepping 
stones come from the small stream and wan- 
der up the bank to be lost in the shades of 
softest green which turn to black in the 
shadowed distance. 

I bend over to see if the water hyacinths 
are blooming. There is a single stalk which 
holds five pale orchid blossoms, like but- 
terflies poised after drying the dew from 
their wings. 

If I should trespass there with my feet 
and awkward body I might slip on the 
moist stones or be tempted to take the water 
hyacinths from their home. A scorpion 
might flip its hateful tail at me. 


home. 


fine 


sign. 


I have a joke most absurdly funny. 
It is that I’m rich, though I haven't 


I’ve traveled far, though I seldom leave 
I’ve seen St. Peter’s, but never in Rome. 


I have a garden, arrestingly fair. 
Surely no garden with mine can compare. 
But when I gaze into my garden so 


I have to peep over a “trespassing” 


On the bridge, tres- 
passing only with my 
eyes, I have a world of 
serenity and beauty. 

When I grow tired 
of looking down (and 
who does not?) I 
have only to raise my 
eyes to the canopy of 
a blossoming poinci- 
ana—leaves lacy as 
your mother’s cro- 
chet, blossoms large as your open palm 
and flaming past description. Rooted near 
a slender, lovely Australian oak, the 
poinciana is trembling with the memory 
of her ancestral home in Madagascar. 
There is a mocking bird in her branches. 

Just across the miniature valley dwells a 
banyan tree. Did you ever see a tree which 
seems to dwell? A banyan does. It grows 
and spreads giant limbs whose hugeness 
and stanchness give one such a sense of se- 
curity. From those limbs fall great clusters 
of aerial roots which reach and reach until 
they touch the soil and anchor there. Thus 
the banyan has established its being, send- 
ing out more roots, lifting new arms to the 
sky, like the many branches of a splendid 
family dwelling on the soil. 

The man who must pay for this beauty 
is so pressed by money, its need, its obliga- 
tion, the restlessness it seems to bring; that 
he can enjoy only a few weeks of the year 
the beauty he has made. 

It is mine every day by the simple ex- 
pedient of peeping over a “trespass” sign. 
I am so rich! 
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The Will to Hear 


By ArtTHuR HEDLEY 


UITE recently I told a London 

psychiatrist of an aged deaf rela- 

tive who was lying seriously ill in 
hospital. 

“Has he still got the will to live?” he 
enquired. 

“Yes!” I replied, “he has remarkable 
will power. When visiting him I was 
impressed with his determination to win 
through.” 

“Well,” said the psychiatrist, “he will 
not die while the will to live remains.” 
Within a fortnight the sick man made a 
wonderful recovery and amazed us all by 
walking a long distance on the Sabbath 
to church. It is a psychological truth 
that when a patient loses the will to live 
there is little hope of recovery. The 
connection between body and mind is so 
intimate and vital, that when the will 
power deteriorates the power to resist the 
growth of diseases weakens, and dissolu- 
tion is merely a question of time. 

How applicable this psychological 
truth is to the vast host of deafened 
folks! How many have become stone 
deaf because they lost the will to hear! 
When once a deaf person submits to the 
idea that he cannot participate in general 
conversation, and withdraws from society, 
he is condemning himself unnecessarily 
to a life of total silence. It is often said 
that deafness is a progressive disease, but 
experience teaches one that its progress 
depends partly on ourselves. Through 
non-usage of our residue of hearing we 
aid the progress of our deafness, and 
pay the penalty by losing what hearing 
we do possess. I am certain that several 
of my elderly friends who have become 
almost stone deaf might be enjoying bet- 
ter hearing if only they had preserved 
the will to hear. In some cases the love 
of money, revealed in their unwillingness 
to purchase a good aid, has been stronger 
than the will to hear. In other cases the 


lack of patience or the fear of looking 
conspicuous has been the barrier. 

The progress of deafness can be ar- 
rested. If the parts of the middle ear 
forming the mechanism of hearing are 
constantly used, if an iron will—the will 
to hear—stands behind, the progress of 
deafness can be brought to a standstill 
in some cases, at least. Physical organs 
which are unused become deranged. An 
Indian fakir loses the use of his arms by 
holding them continuously above his 
head. In time the arms become perma- 
nently fixed and useless. So, if the 
acoustic sense is unexercised, deafness in- 
creases, the auditory nerves become 
dulled, and are less and less apt to be 
stimulated by sound waves. 

To those who find themselves hard of 
hearing in youth or in middle life, and 
to whom medical science has been unable 
to restore normal hearing, I would say: 
Resolve that you will do all that lies 
in your power to preserve your precious 
residue of hearing. In the first place, 
count your hearing as being more pre- 
cious than wealth, and purchase the best 
instrument possible to amplify sound. 
It will restore many sounds you have lost 
and’ will save you from the spirit of 
despair. It will encourage you in your 
resolve to arrest your deafness. Take 
care, however, to get good advice, for 
there are many sharks who are far more 
concerned for profits than for your good. 
There are some excellent acoustical in- 
strument makers who have our cause at 
heart and are ever engaged in research 
work to put the finest aids on the markel. 

Having obtained the best aid possible, 
cultivate the virtues of patience and cour- 
age. So many will not exercise the 
necessary patience to accustom themselves 
to the use of an electrical aid. I know 
one friend who could hear much better 

(Continued on page 696) 
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Bonn Bonns 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


AS it Charles Reade who said, “I 
W milk a good many cows, but the 

butter I make is my own”? Well, 
no matter. The first part fits me pretty 
well at any rate. I am always coming 
upon things in my reading that impress 
me as being exactly suited to the deaf- 
ened and then, with something of the skill 
of the ancient alchemist, I transmute this 
pure gold into—dross. It is quite easy for 
me. 

Perhaps you have heard of the little 
girl who wanted to go to the circus. “I 
want to go to the circus,” she pleaded 
with her parents. “It has a man who 
jumps on a horse’s back, slides up on his 
neck, slips underneath him, and then 
rides facing the horse’s tail.” Her little 
brother sniffed contemptuously. “Aw, 
shucks!” he protested. “That’s nothing. 
Why, when I was down on Uncle’s farm 
last summer I did all that the very first 
time I ever got on a horse!” 

Yes, that’s the way it is with me in this 
transmuting—I could do it the very first 
time. And now, in packing away some 
old books, I have found again a little 
German reader which contains the famous 
old legend of the three sleepers of 
Bonn. The story impresses me as being 
ideal for conversation class practice. So, 
if you will pardon my rather free transla- 
tion—or even if you will not—I shall tell 
it to you in a way the author would not 
recognize—or tolerate. 

The city of Bonn, says the legend, is a 
beautiful city. The city of Bonn is also 
an old city. And the city of Bonn stands 
on the Rhine. Bonn is now a large city, 
but Bonn was once a small, a very small 
city. (We are speaking of the city of 
Bonn, of course.) 

Bonn has now many inhabitants—men, 
women, children. Once, however, Bonn 
did not have so many. Bonn, too, is the 
seat of a great university, even though the 
seat has been patched more or less. It 





was in Bonn, also, that Beethoven lost his 
hearing. He never found it. 


Well, then, once upon a time when 
Bonn did not have so many inhabitants 
there lived in the city three young, three 
very young men. The legend says that 
they were lazy, very lazy, but this is 
probably a typographical error. It may 
very well be that they loved work, but 
love being blind— 

Whatever the reason, they were always 
tired. They couldn’t get enough sleep; 
that was the trouble. Even though Bonn 
was then a small, a very small city, and 
even though Bonn then had very few in- 
habitants, the noise bothered these young 
men and led them to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of deafness. They even went so 
far as to bewail the fate that had given 
them acute hearing. 

“Ah,” said one of these young men— 
let us call him A—“I am so sleepy. [ll 
bet I did not sleep a wink all last night. 
I must have more sleep, but how—that is 
the question. My ears they too much hear 
and listen always, day and night.” 

“You are telling us?” said B, as we 
shall call the second young man. “Believe 
me, I, too, am sleepy, but always the noise 
will not me to sleep go allow—and that is 
that.” 

The third young man—We will call 
him C for convenience, since C stands 
for convenience—while agreeing with his 
friends, pointed out that since Providence 
had seen fit to withhold from them the 
blessing of deafness, they must seek out 
other means for ensuring the peace and 
quiet they needed for sleeping. For him- 
self, he said, it was not only the noise of 
the city that kept him from getting 
enough sleep. His relatives—father, moth- 
er, sisters, brothers—were always getting 
him out of bed before he had enough 
sleep. Every morning they did it. 

“I know just the place for a good long 
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sleep,” said B. “It is a hole in the 
ground—” 
“Be yourself,’ urged C. “I’m sleepy. 
I never get enough sleep. But it is not the 
sleep of the grave that I would choose—” 
“T am not speaking of graves,” said B. 
“TI mean a hole in the ground—what do 
you call it—oh, a cave. I know a cave 
that is quiet. There is no father, mother, 
sister or brother there; no cows, oxen, or 
chickens. There we can sleep—und wie!” 
“And how!” echoed A. “Lead us to it.” 
The cave proved to be all that B had 
claimed. It was large. It was peaceful. 
The three young men stretched themselves 
out and slept. One year passed; two, 
three, four, five, six, seven years. Then A 
thought he heard a noise. He slowly 
opened one eye and said, sleepily, “I hear 
a cow.” Then back to sleep he went. The 
others did not appear to have heard him. 
One year passed—two, three, four, five, 
six, seven years. Then it was B who 
moved slightly and murmured, drowsily, 
“It was no cow; it was an ox.” And back 
to sleep he went, without seeming to have 
disturbed the other two. 
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A year passed—two, three, four, five, 
six, seven. Then C slowly opened one 
eye. “Which cow?” he demanded. “Which 
ox?” Like Pilate, he did not wait for 
an answer but closed his eye immediately 
and was sound asleep again. The other 
two young men did not stir. 

And so, the legend assures us, to this 
very day the three young men sleep in 
that cave near the city of Bonn. They 
sleep peacefully, they sleep quietly, and 
they sleep continuously. One after another 
they awaken at intervals of seven years— 
no more, no less. Each makes but a 
single remark; asks but a single question. 
Then back to sleep he goes. The remarks. 
made on these occasions lead to no con- 
versation. The reason, declares the legend, 
is because the remarks of sleepy young 
men are not sufficiently interesting to lead 
to conversation. I think the legend is 
wrong in this respect. The remarks of 
these three young men should be sufficient 
to start a conversation. 

Anyway, please try the story on your 
practice class! 





Compensations 


and Dividends 


By Mertie J. Kinc 


HEN friends speak commiserat- 
Wiizeis of my defective hearing, I 
am tempted to smile. In my 
younger days, when I could get a word 
now and then, enough to follow the trend 
of conversations, I talked with people in 
all walks of life, but only a few of those 
conversations stand out in my memory as 
having any value. When I saw the hand- 
writing on the faces around me—that is, 
when they began to frown at the necessity 
for frequent repetition—I invested in a 
typewriter, paper, envelopes and stamps, 
and hoisted my feet on the first rung of 
the literary ladder. 
Compensations and dividends rolled in. 
I look back whimsically at the shock I 
received when my first check came from 


David Cook’s. This early acceptance al- 
most had disastrous results. At that 
time we lived at Island Park, in Dayton, 
Ohio, and we had to cross the bridge to 
get our mail. On this day, so great was 
my excitement at seeing that check, I 
did not look where I was going, walked 
through a gap in the fence, and was 
stepping off the hundred foot embank- 
ment when I saved myself by grasping 
hold of the bridge railing. 

I was not at this time a member of 
the League for the Hard of Hearing, but 
some members of the League, reading 
appeals for various causes that I wrote 
for local papers, asked me to write some- 

(Continued on page 706) 
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The Cliche Expert Takes the Stand 


By FRANK SULLIVAN 


Epiror1AL Foreworp: Miss Mary Davis of Columbus, Ohio, after reading the following 
article in The New Yorker of August 31, suggested that it would make excellent lip reading 
practice material This is obvious, since the practice of lip reading includes, alas, a goodly 
emphasis on clichés. Permission to republish it was kindly granted by The New Yorker and 
by Mr. Sullivan. With some slight amplification here and there, the dialog may be used just 


as it stands. 


—MR. Arbuthnot, you are an ex- 
pert in the use of the cliché, are 
you not? 

A—Yes, sir, I am a certified public 
cliché expert. 

Q—In that case would you be good 
enough to answer a few questions on the 
use and application of the cliché in ordi- 
nary speech and writing? 

A—I should be only too glad to do so. 

Q—Thank you. Now, just for the rec- 
ord—you live in New York? 

A—I like to visit New York but I 
wouldn’t live here if you gave me the 
place. 

Q—tThen where do you live? 

A—Any old place I hang my hat is 
home sweet home to me. 

Q—What is your age? 

A—I am fat, fair, and forty. 

. Q—And your occupation? 

A—Well, after burning the midnight oil 
at an institution of higher learning, I 
was for a time a tiller of the soil. Then 
I went down to the sea in ships for a 
while, and later, at various times, I have 
been a guardian of the law, a gentlemen 
of the Fourth Estate, a poet at heart, a 
bon vivant and raconteur, a prominent 
clubman and man about town, an emi- 
nent— 

Q—Just what is your occupation at the 
moment, Mr. Arbuthnot? 

A—At the moment I am an unidentified 
man of about forty, shabbily clad. 

Q—Now, then, Mr. Arbuthnot, what 
kind of existence do you, as a cliché ex- 
pert, lead? 

A—A precarious existence. 

Q—And what do you do to a precarious 
existence? 

A—I eke it out. 





Q—Have you ever been in a kettle of 
fish? 

A—Oh, yes. 

Q—What kind? 

A—A pretty kettle of fish. 

Q—How do you cliché experts reveal 
yourselves, Mr. Arbuthnot? 

A—In our true colors, of course. 

Q—And you expect to live to... 

A—A ripe old age. 

Q—wWhat do you shuffle off? 

A—This mortal coil. 

Q—What do you thank? 

A—My lucky stars. 

Q—What kind of retreats do you like? 

A—Hasty retreats. 

Q—What do you do to hasty retreats? 

A—lI beat them. 

Q—Regarding dogs, what kind of dog 
are you? 

A—A gay dog. 

Q—And how do you work? 

A—Like a dog. 

Q—And you lead? 

A—A dog’s life. 

Q—So much for dogs. Now, Mr. Ar- 
buthnot, when you are naked, you are... 

A—Stark naked. 

Q—In what kind of daylight? 

A—Broad daylight. 

Q—What kind of outsider are you? 

A—I’m a rank outsider. 

Q—How right are you? 

A—I am dead right. 

Q—What kind of meals do you like? 

A—Square meals. 

Q—What do you do to them? 

A—Ample justice. 

Q—What is it you do to your way? 

A—TI wend my way. 

Q—And your horizon? 
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A—I broaden my horizon. 

Q—When you buy things, you buy them 
ey os 

A—A song. 

Q—How are you known? 

A—I am familiarly known. 

Q—You are as sober as... 

A—A judge. 

Q—And when you are drunk? 

A—I have lots of leeway there. I can 
be as drunk as a coot, or a lord, or an 
owl, or a fool— 

Q—Very good, Mr. Arbuthnot. Now, 
how brown are you? 

A—As brown as a berry. 

Q—Ever see a brown berry? 

A—Oh, no. Were I to see a brown ber- 
ry, I should be frightened. 

Q—To what extent? 

A—Out of my wits. 

Q—How fit are you? 

A--I’m as fit as a fiddle. 

Q—How do you wax? 

A—I wax poetic. 

Q—How about the fate of Europe? 

A—It is hanging in the balance, of 
course. 

Q—What happens to landscapes? 

A—Landscapes are dotted. 

Q—How are you attired in the evening? 

A—Faultlessly. 

Q—wWhat kind of precision are you 
cliché-users partial to? 

A—Clocklike precision. 

Q—And what kind of order? 

A—Apple-pie order. 

Q—When you watch a parade, you 
watch it from... 

A—A point of vantage. 

Q—And you shroud things... 

A—In the mists of antiquity. 

Q—What kind of threats do you make? 

A—Veiled threats, 

Q—And what kind of secrets do you 
betray? 

A—Dark secrets. 

Q—How about ignorance? 

A—Ignorance is always abysmal. 

Q—Times? 


A—Times are usually parlous. 
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Q—What kind of succession do you 
prefer? 

A—Rapid succession. 

Q—When you travel, what do you 
combine? 

A—I combine business with pleasure. 

Q—And you are destined .. . 

A—To go far. 

Q—What kind of purposes do you 
have? 

A—Express purposes. 

Q—And what is it you save? 

A—Wear and tear. 

Q—wWhat goes with “pure”? 


A—Simple. 
Q—The word “sundry”? 
A—Divers. 


Q—What are ranks? 

A—Ranks are serried. Structures are 
imposing. Spectacles are colorful. 

Q—Thank you, Mr. Arbuthnot. What 
kind of beauties do you like? 

A—Raving beauties. 

Q—How generous are you? 

A—I am generous to a fault. 

Q—How is corruption these days? 

A—Oh, rife, as usual. 

Q—What are you shot with? 

A—I am shot with luck. 

Q—When? 

A—At sunrise. 

Q—What time is it? 

A—It is high time. 

Q—How do you point? 

A—I point with pride, I view with 
alarm, and I yield to no man. 

Q—What do you pursue? 

A—The even tenor of my way. 

Q—Ever pursue the odd tenor of your 
way? 

A—Oh, no. I would lose my standing 
as a cliché expert if I did that. 

Q—As for information, you are... 

A—A mine of information. 

Q—What kind of mine? 

A—A veritable mine. 

Q—What do you throw? 

A—I throw caution. 

Q—Where? 

A—To the winds. 

(Continued on page 697) 
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A Christmas Pantomime 


Arranged by DorROTHEA TINGCLEY AND SaraH H. McGee 


Epitror’s Note: This Christmas entertainment is offered in the November Votta Review 
in order to give those who wish to use the idea this year time to prepare their pantomime. 


Plainfield League for the Hard of 

Hearing staged a Christmas panto- 
mime at their December meeting in 1934. 
It made a great hit. Roars of laughter 
greeted the actors from start to finish. 
Everybody had such a good time that it 
was voted to pass on the idea so that 
other leagues may try it out in 1935. 


There were two acts, the first based on 
Clement Moore’s beloved “Night Before 
Christmas,” the second, on a paraphrase 
called “The Night After Christmas,” in 
which the children are “restlessly tossing 
in bed” with terrible cramps in their tum- 
mies, and Papa and Mama are impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of the doctor. 

We had no stage, but the rooms we 
were using had a very large chimney-place 
at one end with conveniently located doors 
at either side of it and a window in one 
side wall. Screens were used instead of 
a curtain and a great effort was made to 
have the whole scene as appealing to the 
eye as possible. Army cots were used for 
beds; two side by side to the left of the 
stage for Papa and Mama and a single one 
on the right for the two children. A 
small fire was burning on the hearth and 
Santa was hidden behind a screen, which 
concealed part of the chimney piece, un- 
til it was time for him to appear. Stock- 
ings were hung from the mantel, and 
two standing lights at the heads of the 
beds gave an effective illumination. A 
table to the right of the fireplace held a 
small Christmas tree; another, holding 
a candle, stood between the parents’ beds. 
Two chairs near the hearth and a small 
hook rug completed the furnishings. 

Before the lights in the auditorium 
were lowered, some one read aloud “The 
Night Before Christmas”; then the screens 
were removed, disclosing the whole family 
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tucked up in bed. Papa snoring vigor- 
ously. His serenade arouses Mama who 
sits up, looks anxiously towards the chil- 
dren, then, realizing that the sounds come 
from her spouse, shakes him until he 
turns over. Both settle down to sleep 
again. Suddenly sleigh bells awaken Pa- 
pa. He stumbles sleepily out of bed, 
fumbles for wrapper and slippers and 
goes to the window, looks out, then 
rushes back and wakes up Mama who 
follows his example. From their be- 
havior at the window, the audience can 
follow Santa’s course across the lawn and 
up to the roof. Then suddenly Santa him- 
self springs from behind the screen into 
the room, shaking with silent laughter. 
Papa and Mama recover from the shock 
of his sudden entry, and laugh with and at 
him although Mama expresses concern 
lest the children be disturbed. Papa 
lights the candle on the table at the foot 
of the bed and Santa fills the stockings. 
He then turns to Mama and Papa and the 
audience, wishes them a Merry Christmas 
and turns to go back up the chimney 
but Papa grabs his coat tails and pushes 
him out into the audience, where he dis- 
tributes little gifts while the screens are 
put back and the necessary changes made 
in the scenery for “The Night After 
Christmas.” 

In this scene toys, candy, boxes, etc., are 
strewn about the room. The stockings are 
thrown over the back of a chair. A large 
bottle labelled “Castor Oil” and a huge 
spoon are placed on the table beside the 
candlestick. The poem is read as before 
and the screens removed. The children, 
with toys in their arms, are restlessly toss- 
ing on their bed, Papa, with a bandage 
about his head, is collapsed in a chair 
beside the fire, while Mama is filling a hot 

(Continued on page 698) 
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Teacher on the Shelf 


By A. R. H. 


It seemed to be something that 

must be expected. Deafness is a 
handicap in teaching hearing people, 
whether in Sunday school work or in 
weekday schools. 

But I began to think how, after some 
years of ill health, I had made a come- 
back in the business world in spite of 
deafness. I thought of my twenty-five 
years’ experience as Sunday school teach- 
er, and wondered if there were not some 
form of church work I could do. Then 
I prayed that some form of such work, 
suitable for me, would be given me. 

Three weeks later, a telephone call 
summoned me to teach a Bible class of 
mature women the following Sunday. I 
had never taught grown-up “girls” be- 
fore. The class had been seeking a regu- 
lar teacher for some time. Two members 
said they had prayed about it, and then 
the idea came into the minds of both of 
them that they wanted me. Could I re- 
sist? I could not and did not. The next 
Sunday, like Paul, I worked “in weakness 
and in fear and in much trembling.” 
When urged to take the class regularly, 
I found it hard to accept, and yet it be- 
came harder to refuse when some one 
said, “We all love you and want you.” 

This may seem a strange tale, especial- 
ly in view of the fact that this church of 
several hundred members includes many 
capable women who might teach this 
women’s class. Five times I have been 
elected as teacher by the class. Upon my 
urging, they also elected an assistant 
teacher, who takes charge in my absence, 
and who is a good helper in the class 
program. Some of the greatest joys of my 
life have come to me in these recent years, 
and I have formed many choice friend- 
ships with rare souls. But there have been 
difficulties and problems. 

These are some things that make it 
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easier to teach the class than it otherwise 
would be. The group is composed mostly 
of church members. Most of them are 
over forty. It is not so very large as com- 
pared with some Bible classes. There are 
about thirty-five on the roll. It is a well- 
organized class, of experienced church 
workers. The problems of training and 
trying to transform the human material 
does not come to me as much as it does 
to some teachers. 

Friendship, which seemed to exist at 
the start between most of the class and 
the teacher, is something for me to be 
thankful for. I try to increase such friend- 
ship by doing all the visiting I can do. 
Only brief calls are made on the sick, 
and often I send cards instead. When 
sorrow comes into homes, through death, 
I always show sympathy. I try to be a 
friend to all, as much as possible. 

Bible study is of equal importance with 
friendliness. And the teacher must study 
so as to stimulate study on the part of the 
class. 

A blackboard outline of the lesson, 
with suggestive questions and topics to 
be discussed informally at the end of the 
lesson, is put on the board before the 
class begins. The teacher’s principal part 
is to talk about the Scripture after it has 
been read by four or five members ac- 
cording to the main divisions of the out- 
line on the board. It would hardly be 
called a “lecture,” although the Teacher’s 
Quarterly recognizes and provides for the 
“lecture” method. 

“Nobody said a word but the teacher” 
might be descriptive of some Bible class 
sessions, but it is not true of ours. There 
are several members of the class who are 
capable and willing in taking assignments 
given one or two weeks ahead. The teach- 
er must study the tastes and abilities of 
the members in order to give the right 

(Continued on page 708) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


By Fiorence T. W. Woo.iey 


Blue Monday 


RE you ever blue on Monday? 
A Have you ever read “The Blue 
Flower,” by Henry Van Dyke? 
The baby has big blue eyes. 

Blue is always a fashionable spring color. 
The President receives his guests in the 
Blue Room at the White House. 

The Blue Danube is a famous waltz. 

A blue bird perched on my window sill. 

The bachelor’s button is a blue flower. 

The ocean reflects the blue of the sky. 

Have you ever heard the “Rhapsody in 
Blue”? 

The blue bottle is a plant that destroys 
grain fields. 

I haven’t seen you in a blue moon. 

“Alice blue” was named in honor of Alice 
Roosevelt. 

The architect showed me the blue prints 
of the house. 

A blue-stocking is a woman interested in 
literature. 

“Little Boy Blue come blow your horn, 

The sheep’s in the meadow the cow’s in 

the corn.” 

The child’s hands were blue with cold. 

New Haven, Connecticut, was the first 
American Colony to establish “blue 
laws.” 

Some Virginians are very proud of their 
blue blood. 

In fourteen hundred and ninety-two, 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue. 


A Modernist 


A young woman was watching a young 
man paint a picture. 

“What are you painting?” she inquired. 

“I’m painting the Israelites crossing the 
Red Sea.” 

“Well; where is the sea?” 

“Oh, it’s rolled back.” 

“Well; where are the Israelites? 

“They’ve just gone across.” 

“Well; where are the Egyptians?” 

“They haven’t come yet.” 





Familiar Allusions 


The Louvre was formerly a palace but is 
now a museum. 

The lares et penates were the household 
gods of the Romans. 

John Bull is the nickname for an English- 
man. 

The Artful Dodger was a young thief in 
Oliver Twist. 

Acadia was the ancient name of Nova 
Scotia. 

All Souls Day is the day of prayer for 
the souls in purgatory. 

Baconian philosophy was the philosophy 
of Francis Bacon. 

The Bowery is a thoroughfare on the low- 
er east side in New York. 

The Bridge of Sighs is in Venice; it con- 
nects the Palace of the Doges with 
the state prisons. 

Dixie is the name given to states south of 
Mason & Dixon’s line. 

The Doomsday book was the result of a 
census taken in the days of William 
the Conqueror. 

Greenbacks were the first U. S. treasury 
notes. 

“Honors of war” means that soldiers who 
surrender are allowed to keep their 
arms. 

The Koran is the Mohammedan Bible. 

St. Marks is a famous Cathedral in Venice, 
Italy. 

The old lady of Threadneedle Street is the 
Bank of England, which is located on 
Threadneedle Street in London. 


Watch for Your “Q” 


Have you ever danced the quadrille? 

The actor missed his cue in the play. 

William Penn was a famous Quaker. 

That was a very queer story you read me. 

The ship was held in quarantine for three 
days. 

We heard the quartet sing “Sweet Ade- 
line.” 
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Queen Marie of Roumania is a famous 
woman. 

You gave me the wrong answer to my 
question. 

The police were called to quell the riot. 

The man has a very quarrelsome disposi- 
tion. 

The weather has been fine for a week but 
I think it is quite likely to rain today. 

The horse is a quadruped. 

I would like a glass of water to quench 
my thirst. 

The material in your coat is of a beautiful 
quality. 

The man set forth on a strange quest. 

Children should drink a quart of milk 
every day. 

There are twenty-four sheets in a quire of 
paper. 

She is a very queenly woman. 

Would you like quail on toast for your 
dinner? 

Please keep quiet while I telephone. 


Guess Again 

When a man falls out of the window, what 
does he fall against? His will. 

What is the easiest way to keep water out 
of the house? Do not pay the water 
bill. 

What is it that can lose one eye and have 
nothing left but a nose? A noise. 
Why is U the gayest letter of the alpha- 
bet? Jt is always in the middle of 

fun. 

What can you fill a barrel with to make 
it lighter? Holes. 

What holds its hands in front of its face 
all the time? A clock. 

Why can’t a four-legged animal stay on 
a city lawn? Because there can only 
be three feet in a yard. 

How can you change a dwelling into a 
pair of stockings? By taking the U 
out of house. 

How can a rat pave the road? By going 
backwards. 

How does gold become aged? By drop- 
ping the G. 

What is the safest way to ride a horse? 
On its back. 
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Why does a cow walk over the road? 
Because it can’t walk under it. 


Whistler Anecdotes 

James McNeill Whistler did not often 
buy new clothes and hardly ever bought a 
new hat. Indeed, he frequently went with- 
out a hat. He was invited to a very for- 
mal party on one occasion and his friends 
told him he would have to buy a new hat. 
He promised them faithfully that he 
would do so. He went to a popular hat 
shop in London and wandered around 
looking at various hats. There were other 
customers in the store and one of them 
mistook him for a clerk. The customer 
went up to Whistler and said: 

“This hat doesn’t fit.” 

Whistler coolly appraised the man and 
replied: 

“Well, neither does your coat.” 

Whistler had as a pupil a young wom- 
an who liked to be very original in her 
painting. Whistler had tried to show her 
how to get the best results, but she was 
very obstinate about taking his advice. 
Whistler always told his pupils just what 
he thought of them and at times would 
get very indignant with them. One after- 
noon he had had a long argument with 
the young woman and finally she ex- 
claimed: 

“Well, Mr. Whistler, is there any rea- 
son why I should not paint things as I 
see them?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Whistler, “there is 
no law against it; but the dreadful mo- 
ment will come when you see things as 
you paint them.” 





The Examination 

Doctor: “Have you ever had a serious 
illness?” 

Patient: “No.” 

Doctor: “Any accident ever happen to 
you?” 

Patient: “Only when a bull tossed me 
over a fence—and that really wasn’t an 
accident.” 

Doctor: “Not an accident?” 

Patient: “No, the bull did it on pur- 
pose.” 
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N. E. A. Journal Filled with Interest 


The October Journal of the National 
Education Association is not to be leafed 
through casually and laid aside. There is 
so much in it of definite and immediate 
importance to every thinking individual 
that it should be among the “musts” in 
current reading lists. The keynote of most 
of the articles is “The School and Democ- 
racy,” and this is no mere rhetorical 
flourish. The article, “What Do We Owe 
Our Children,” contains paragraphs about 
war which should be made compulsory 
reading in every classroom—school, col- 
lege, teacher training—in the country. 
Take only these paragraphs. 

“Over a period of the last ten years in 
the United States, out of the regular fed- 
eral budget these expenditures have been 
made: Seventy-three per cent for war and 
the cost of past wars, and three-fourths of 
one-tenth of one per cent for education. 
Seventy-three per cent for potential tear- 
ing down, three-fourths of one-tenth of one 
per cent for potential building up. 

“In a land of plenty, millions are on 
the dole. There is statistical evidence of 
the plenty, there is visual evidence of 
the dole. This is truth that is inescapable. 
Wild cat stocks, municipal graft and 
mysterious tin boxes, kidnappings and 
racketeers. Surely no one would deny the 
reality of these. 

“Superstitions, quack remedies, political 
and social demagogs. They exist, they are 
evil; they fight the healthy body; they 
pervert the honest mind. 

“If the American public school system 
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could do but one thing out of the many 
things it tries to do—if it could develop 
in just one generation of children the 
ability and the habit of thinking in the 
face of objective evidence—it would trans- 
form civilization. False propaganda, po- 
litical demagogs, racial prejudices, evil 
superstitions, and graft, could not long 
exist in a land whose citizens were equip- 
ped with honest minds.” 

This is only one article. Other contri- 
butions filled with thought-provoking 
statements are “Two Bills for Services,” 
a set of figures on “Some Salaries and 
Wages,” and a long outline of a learning 
unit on “Preserving American Democ- 
racy.” 








Change in Tennessee 
The jurisdiction of the Tennessee State 


School for the Deaf has been transferred 
from the Department of Institutions to 
the State Department of Education. An ef- 
fort is being made to standardize the re- 
quirements for teachers in accordance 
with the individual’s basic academic work, 
special training, and teaching experience. 





Committee on Hard of Hearing 
Children 


Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller, 1209 Cren- 
shaw Blvd., Los Angeles, who is Chairman 
of the Teachers’ Council of the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, wishes 
to enlist every teacher of hard of hearing 
adults or children in the work of this 
committee. It is necessary for her to 
have a complete list of names and ad- 
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dresses. Teachers are requested to send 
post cards to Mrs. Miller, giving the 
above information, also saying whether 
they are themselves hard of hearing and 
whether they teach privately or in public 
schools. 





Baltimore League Bulletin 

The League Bulletin, issued by the Bal- 
timore League for the Hard of Hearing, 
appears in printed dress with its October 
number. Issued in mimeographed form for 
some years, the Bulletin is now a read- 
able, four-page folder. One of the an- 
nouncements deals with the weekly lunch- 
eons which the club serves to all comers. 
Each Thursday the members provide 
luncheon for the public, and while not 
much money is earned, the contacts made 
are valuable. Members sometimes enter- 
tain their friends, too, on these occasions, 
by engaging tables for luncheon and 
bridge. 


Miss Macnutt in Journal of Education 

The October 7 Journal of Education 
contains an article by Ena G. Macnutt 
describing the work for hard of hearing 
children done in Newton, Massachusetts. 
Her account is interesting, and as Newton 
was one of the pioneer cities in the matter 
of caring for the hard of hearing child, 
the methods have been thoroughly tried 
and tested, and the program described 
would make a good outline to be fol- 
lowed by school authorities who are new 
in this field and are not quite certain of 
their way. 








News from Mexico 

Miss Clara E. Newlee, head teacher at 
the Parker Practice School, Chicago, spent 
her vacation this year in California and 
Mexico. While in Mexico City she visited 
the school for the deaf, and, as the school 
was still in session, was able to observe 
some of the work. She obtained a copy 
of the course of study for beginners, which 
includes games for breath control and 
muscular control; lip reading; the man- 
ual alphabet; sense training; number 
work; and drawing. 
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Centers for Hard of Hearing Children 


Oak Harbor, Ohio, has opened a “cen- 
ter” for hard of hearing children. Mrs. 
Carl Reif, who has been for some years in 
charge of the Ottawa County School for 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children, now 
teaches hard of hearing children only. In 
Findlay, Ohio, too, the deaf children are 
being cared for separately, and Mrs. Le- 
ola Gratz, formerly in charge of the day 
classes for the deaf, teaches at a center for 
the hard of hearing. Throughout the 
state, the deaf children are being sepa- 
rated from the hard of hearing, who are 
provided for in “centers.” 





Blanchard Heads Winnipeg School 


Mr. M. S. Blanchard, formerly of the 
Ontario School ‘for the Deaf, has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Manitoba 
School for the Deaf at Winnipeg. Mr. 
Blanchard taught twelve years at the On- 
tario School, first as grade teacher, then 
as a specialist in history and science, and 
latterly as specialist in agriculture. He 
has a B.A. from Queen’s University, 
Kingston. Mr. Blanchard’s appointment 
marks the first where a Canadian experi- 
enced in Canadian schools for the deaf 
has been appointed to such a post. 





Miss Imogen B. Palen Retires 


Miss Imogen B. Palen, for years Senior 
Teacher of the Classes for the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing in the Toronto Pub- 
lic Schools, has announced her retirement. 
Miss Palen has contributed a number of 
articles to the Votta Review; and was 
a speaker at the round tables held during 
the course of the Association’s summer 
school at the University of Toronto. 





Amplifiers in German Opera House 


The opera house at Nuremberg, Ger- 
many, has recently undergone extensive 
repairs. During the course of the re- 
construction, a number of seats in the 
stalls and in the first and second rows of 
the dress circle have been equipped with 
hearing aids. 
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School Reports 


The report of the Pennsylvania School 
for 1933-34 contains much of interest. 
A medical study is being made of all of 
the pupils, in order to determine the cause 
of deafness, the exact percentage of hear- 
ing, and the possibilities of improving 
the hearing of such children as may be 
helped. Permanent records will be kept, 
and it is hoped that some scientific re- 
ports of this work at the school will be 
published from time to time. Hearing de- 
vices are being used with a considerable 
group of the children. Five types of hear- 
ing aids are in daily use by about sixty 
of the pupils, their entire scholastic work 
throughout the day being carried on with 
the use of one or the other of the aids. 
With the cooperation of Professor Edwin 
B. Twitmyer, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a careful psychological examina- 
tion of the pupils has been undertaken. 
In the Vocational Training department, 
where fourteen or more trades are being 
taught, the work in teaching baking has 
been discontinued. The class in automo- 
bile repairing has proved a success and 
will, it is hoped, offer an additional means 
of livelihood for the pupils after they 
leave school. In the printing department, 
a Miehle cylinder press with an auto- 
matic Dexter feeder has been added. 


The twenty-eighth biennial report of 
the Maryland School records the largest 
enrollment in the history of the school, 
227 pupils having been in attendance in 
1933-34, sixty of them new pupils. Im- 
provements and restorations have been 
made in the Barracks, the original home 
of the school, with such careful attention 
to detail that the structure takes on again 
the appearance it had in 1776. Photo- 
graphs published in the report show the 
Colonial exterior of the Barracks, and one 
room in the interior which has become a 
museum. Labor supplied by the P.W.A. 
has made possible the construction of 
cement walks and the laying of new sewer 
and water pipes. In addition to the ac- 
count of the school work, the report con- 
tains a page of suggestions for parents, 
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a copy of the law relating to the com- 
pulsory education of the deaf, and a 
large photograph of the quadrennial re- 
union of graduates and former students, 
held in 1934; and there are also reprints 
of the papers on the Acoustic Method and 
on Physical Education read by Dr. Bjor- 
lee at the International Congress in 1933. 

The Northern New York school cele- 
brates its semi-centennial with the report 
for 1934. The booklet is beautifully 
printed on fine paper, and contains many 
attractive illustrations, showing class 
rooms, dormitories, and entertainments. 
A year’s trial of the Belgian Method has 
brought satisfactory results, the progress 
in the reading ability of the children be- 
ing especially noticeable. The method is 
being continued with the same class and 
begun with the children entering this year. 
In the vocational training department, the 
greenhouse has proved a profitable ven- 
ture and several boys are studying horti- 
culture. The new poultry house has been 
completed; and in addition to the 300 
White Leghorns, 225 Buff Minorca pullets 
were purchased during the spring and 
summer. The members of the Senior class 
passed Regents Examinations in United 
States History, Civics, Geography and 
English. One boy also passed in Arith- 
metic. 

The fortieth biennial report of the Mis- 
sourt School covers the years 1933-34. 
It is well illustrated with photographs of 
the campus, the buildings, and various ac- 
tivities, including a drawing class, a class 
in dressmaking, one in leather working, 
the woodworking shop, the domestic sci- 
ence room, and a special exhibit of rag 
animals made by the older girls for the 
crippled children’s hospital. The school 
population increased 16 per cent during 
the biennium covered by the report. The 
report of the school’s field agent is espe- 
cially interesting. Mr. Arthur Norris, 
Supervising Teacher of the vocational de- 
partment, has spent a month travelling 
through the state, interviewing parents of 
deaf children. He found ten children 
whose parents refuse to send them to 
school, and nine others attending public 
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schools who should be in a school for 
the deaf. 

The California School recently issued 
its fifth biennial report as of June 30, 
1934. The booklet is made up most at- 
tractively, with a wood cut frontispiece 
showing the inner court of the new pri- 
mary unit. In the vocational department 
of the school, baking and _ horticulture 
have been added, and all day shop classes 
established, where the pupils who seem 
to respond best to this plan have special 
vocational training and special work in 
language. 

The thirty-second biennial report of the 
Oregon School was issued in 1934. It 
records the purchase of a radioear in 
1933, and an increased effort to utilize 
residual hearing of the pupils. Twelve 
pupils were graduated in 1933. Four of 
the school’s graduates attended Gallaudet 
College during the school year 1933-34. 

The Jdaho School completed its twenty- 
seventh year of service with the year 1933- 
34. Five members of the 1934 graduating 
class are now enrolled in the public 
schools, four as seniors in high school, 
and one as a junior. One has entered a 
school of cosmetology in Salt Lake City. 

The biennial report of the Maine school 
covers the two years from July, 1932, to 
June, 1934. A history of the school is 
also given, from its opening in 1876, as 
a city school, with three pupils and Miss 
Mary H. True as teacher, through 1897 
when it became a state school, to the year 
1934, when there was an enrollment of 
119. The illustrations show both the 
older parts of the buildings, with their 
Colonial furniture, and the modern school 
rooms, and there are good views of the 
shops, showing cabinet work and Sloyd, 
and of the gymnasium. 

The seventy-first year of Gallaudet Col- 
lege is outlined in the catalog for 1934-35. 
A history of the college is given, and a 
synopsis of the courses of study. A speci- 
men examination paper indicates the re- 
quirements for admission to the prepara- 
tory class. The catalog is illustrated by 
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block prints showing college buildings, 
the work of art students at the college. 





Inter-School Typing Contests 


During October, deaf boys and girls 
will compete in an _ interschool typ- 
ing contest such as was held each month 
last year. Any residential school for the 
deaf is eligible to enter students in these 
contests. Ribbon awards are given to the 
pupils making the best scores. Further 
information may be obtained by writing 
to Mr. V. A. Becker, School for the 


Deaf, Tucson, Arizona. 





New Superintendent in Ontario 


Mr. William John Morrison, B.A., B. 
Paed., has received appointment as Su- 
perintendent of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf. Mr. Morrison is an honor 
graduate of arts of the University of To- 
ronto, as well as a Bachelor of Pedagogy, 
and has a wide variety of teaching experi- 
ence in public schools and high schools, 
in addition to having served as Inspector 
of Public Schools at Brantford. He has 
recently been Special Provincial Inspector 
of the School for the Blind. 





Iowa Association of the Deaf 


The Jowa Hawkeye for September con- 
tains the proceedings of the Nineteenth 
Triennial Convention of the Iowa Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, held in Davenport, Au- 
gust 22-24. Some of the most important 
subjects discussed concerned various as- 
pects of the employment situation. Vice- 
President Hubert B. West touched upon 
this in his report, and the problem was 
treated at length by Mrs. Petra F. Howard, 
State Labor Commissioner of the Deaf 
of Minnesota. Mr. Tom L. Anderson, 
Principal of the Vocational Department 
at the Iowa School for the Deaf, dis- 
cussed “Standards”—-standards of living, 
standards of education, standards outside 
school. Many of the topics Mr. Anderson 
brought up are important. He discussed 
the problems of deaf parents of hearing 
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children and suggested methods by which 
the parents might prevent the children 
from adopting a superior attitude. He 
mentioned educational standards—courses 
of study, teacher training, and equipment 
—and described the Iowa plan of adopt- 
ing the standards of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The advance in standards in 
the high school department, he said, has 
been reflected through the other depart- 
ments of the school, and has raised the 
requirements for graduation. “The ques- 
tion which properly concerns us,” he said, 
“is whether we should continue to give 
the deaf an easy education, and hold the 
standards low in the hope of graduating 
more of them at this low standard; or 
whether we should make the graduation 
level something to strive hard for, and 
something which means the same to the 
deaf as to the hearing, in the effort to 
weld all into a unified whole. . . . An- 
other criticism is that we are not employ- 
ing our own graduates as teachers. The 
purpose of the school is to educate the 
deaf to take their places as self-support- 
ing citizens of the state; in other words, 
to turn the deaf back into the community 
able to make their own way in various 
occupations. We defeat this purpose when 
we take all our bright deaf graduates back 
into the school. . . . We must accept the 
fact that the deaf person will be gov- 
erned throughout his life by the standards 
of the hearing world. . . . We must live 
our lives in the hearing world, and be 
judged by our neighbors according to the 
standards we choose to live up to.” 

The same question of standards was 
brought up by Mrs. Howard in her dis- 
cussion of employment. Although our 
schools for the deaf started the trend for 
vocational education, she said, our high 
schools and vocational schools, now, far 
surpass the schools for the deaf in their 
trade teaching. She approved the plan of 
taking groups of children to shops and 
factories where they may see work per- 
formed on a large scale, and also of send- 
ing older students to shops to gain prac- 
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tical experience in their chosen trade. 
“We must insist on the highest possible 
education for our deaf children,” she 
said. “We must teach our deaf workers 
to read trade books and labor reviews, 
and to enter into discussions that might 
bring to light new interests in their jobs.” 
She stressed the need for trained voca- 
tional guidance among the deaf, from the 
time the deaf child first enters school, 
through his educational period, and af- 
terwards. She mentioned the fact that ex- 
ceptional deaf children may be made to 
understand their handicaps, and, by prop- 
er vocational guidance, be enabled to find 
places they can fill in the industrial 
world. The placement worker can help 
in this matter, as well as in the perennial 
problem of educating employers to a 
knowledge of the abilities and possibilities 
of the deaf. But with the best of help 
from the employment worker, much of the 
responsibility rests with the deaf them- 
selves. “We must establish a reputation 
for good workmanship and loyal service. 
We cannot change the business world, so 
must build our own place in it with a 
reputation for doing the job well.” 





Thoughtfulness 


Twenty-five years ago there were no 
theatres with hearing equipment such as 
we now enjoy. This autumn we find more 
and better equipment than ever before, 
with a bright expectation of more theatres, 
movie houses, concert halls and _ class- 
rooms for adult education to be equipped 
in the near future. Isn’t it time for us to 
remember other people? 

The other people are our neighbors in 
the audience. We are quick enough to 
report to the management if the installa- 
tion is not working as well as it should 
and we never miss a chance of telling our 
hard of hearing friends about our sad ex- 
perience. But theatre managers get com- 
plaints about us! Persons whose hearing 
is normal naturally object to having their 
attention withdrawn from the screen or 
the stage by whistling head sets. Every 
sensible hard of hearing person under- 
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stands that he may cause sounds which 
he cannot hear and so he tries to remem- 
ber what actions make disturbing noises 
and to remember to move silently. When 
we remove our head sets let’s be sure the 
switch has been turned off! 

One thing more—let’s not forget that 
others can hear our voices if we talk 
aloud to our companions in the theatre. 
That is one of the things that make 
strangers curse the hard of hearing in- 
stead of saying the pleasant things we 
just love to lip read. 

—Tue Buttetin, The New York 

League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. 





Compensation Insurance 


The New Era, published at the Amer- 
ican School for the Deaf, West Hartford, 
Conn., contains in its October issue an 
article on “Compensation Insurance vs. 
Deaf Workers,” by Frank L. Ascher, 
Chairman of the Committee on Compen- 
sation Laws and Liability Insurance, of 
the National Association of the Deaf. Mr. 
Ascher wrote a form letter to thirty na- 
tionally known insurance companies, ask- 
ing them the direct question, “Has an 
agent of your company any instructions to 
lay down conditions affecting the free 
choice of any employer to hire workmen 
for his plant, which would go so far as to 
forbid any employer protected by your 
company to employ a workman who is 
deaf but who is otherwise capable and 
efficient?” Twenty companies replied in 
the negative, while the others did not re- 
ply. Mr. Ascher gives extracts from let- 
ters received: 


“Some employers assume that these physical 
examinations are had for the purpose of discri- 
mination. I think this is a short sighted view 
to take. It is true that examinations are had for 
the purpose of protecting the employer against 
payment of physical defects for which the em- 
ployer was not responsible.” 

“This company has never taken any position 
on this point, nor do its policies contain any 
applicable limitations on the type or kinds of 
workers that a policyholder may employ.” 


“Rates for compensation insurance are based- 


strictly on losses incurred with reference to 
payroll exposure. In arriving at the rates, the 
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rating authorities have no information and seek 
no information with reference to the physical 
characteristics of the persons injured. The only 
thing taken into consideration by them is the 
result of an injury as reflected by its cost. I 
am sure, however, that there is no discrimination 
by the rating authorities against deaf people, 
because rating authorities have no way in the 
world to know whether or not deaf people are 
going to be employed.” 

“As a result of my investigations,” says 
Mr. Ascher, “I am still in the dark as to 
the question ‘Is the insurance company to 
blame for the unemployment of the 
deaf?’ In nearly every case the answer 
is ‘No.’ . . . As regards compensation, I 
have also noted that employers take acci- 
dents in poor grace even when they are 
protected by insurance companies. IIlus- 
trating this, I shall point out one case: A 
deaf printer, working in a shop for seven 
years, was getting $15 a week, though his 
employer reported a legal weekly salary 
to the N.R.A. authorities. The printer 
was injured while working and because 
of this the insurance company awarded 
him $26.40 weekly at a hearing. The deaf 
man regarded it as a victory in spite of 
the fact that his employer will not take 
him back when he is able to work again. 
It is doubtful that the same employer will 
employ other deaf people because of fear 
of exposure at the mentioned hearing.” 





What Price Deafness? 


Recently, a deafened man with a fam- 
ily asked us to help him find work— 
any kind of honorable work. “I’ll wash 
dishes,” he said. That remark ignited 
with an idea: Wash dishes! What about 
washing windows? Hundreds of men are 
at work in the city early each morning, 
washing thousands of windows, in sky- 
scrapers, two, three, and four-story de- 
partment stores, numerous one and two- 
story buildings in the city. A strong 
young man, no physical defects except 
the inability to hear. 

Window washing contractors agreed to 
give him work. They needed a man. 
They hired him and sent him out on 
his first assignment, to wash the windows 
of a small building. With a song on 
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his lips and thanksgiving in his heart; 
with high hopes of bread for his family, 
he started work. But within fifteen min- 
utes after he started, the manager of the 
building learned that he was deaf and 
promptly told him that he could not work 
there. Anywhere he was sent, it was 
the same. So there was nothing to do 
but let him go. 

Of course, the question of liability 
and workmen’s compensation insurance 
comes up here. They cite the fact that 
they have workmen’s insurance and if the 
workman, being deafened, should be in- 
jured in the performance of his duty, they 
could not collect on the policy. That’s 
probably true. But why should it be true? 
Why should policies contain such provi- 
sions? The deaf man should make the 
safest window-washer of all. He’s deaf, 
can concentrate on what he is doing, is 
not distracted by noises of the street. 
Even many stories above the sidewalk 
clinging precariously to a window sill, 
he would be the least likely to have his 
attention distracted and fall. Provided, 
of course, that his type of deafness is 
such as not to disturb his equilibrium.— 

The League News, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


“So We Came to Rome” 


On a broiling summer Sunday at a 
fashionable South of England health re- 
sort, half an hour before the doors 
opened, an ever-increasing queue could 
be seen at the entrance, not to a Cinema, 
but to a large church which a popular 
preacher, week after week, filled to capac- 
ity. Having gained admittance, one among 
the crowd took her seat in front, the seat 
she had occupied during the few months 
spent there at a school for the deaf, en- 
deavoring to learn the seemingly hope- 
less art of lip reading; for gradually her 
hearing was going. 

Despair: She had discovered her limita- 
tions, and the lack of most of the qualities 
required for the subject and progress had 
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not been heartening. This was her last 
Sunday and she sought to test her im- 
provement by watching the preacher’s 
lips. But, perhaps, partly through the 
tiring heat, she seemed to make out less 
than ever. On other Sundays she had 
caught some cheering thought, but now 
when, after all her practice with patient 
teachers, she expected some further suc- 
cess, her eye caught nothing save that the 
text was in the last chapter of Acts, and 
looked like—“‘So we came home”—which 
seemed only ridiculous. 


This lip reading experiment seemed to 
have been a great mistake. Soon she 
would be home, humiliated by having ac- 
quired so little, and, with her ear-phone 
becoming of less and less use, more 
stupid-seeming than ever. 


The Message: A few days later, scan- 
ning a weekly paper, her eye fell on an 
account of this very service she had found 
so futile. “So we came to Rome” was the 
text, and at once the mistake in lip read- 
ing became clear. The writer went on to 
summarise the sermon. Paul’s passion to 
reach Rome; his ambition being attained 
not as Paul planned, but in a very round- 
about way; by a road of many trials and 
as a prisoner. At once she got her mes- 
sage—her ambition would probably only 
be attained after many delays and trials, 
and possibly when she too was a prisoner, 
behind closed ears. The thing was to 
hope on. 


A Tremendous Help: Years passed. So 
did any hearing this deaf one possessed. 
Other troubles and duties came into her 
life, leaving no time for conscious prac- 
tice in lip reading; but being forced to 
depend on it to a greater extent, the 
power formerly instilled at that trying 
time gradually increased and opened 
doors she had despaired of entering. By 
no means even yet an expert, what she 
can do is a tremendous help in the daily 
round, not only to herself, but to her 
household and friends; but that was only 
reached in this roundabout way, when 
forced to stop worrying, to have patience 
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THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


206 Refiners’ Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE HARTFORD LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 710 


THE OMAHA LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
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Omaha, Nebraska. 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 710 


THE POMONA LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


365 Jefferson Avenue, 
Pomona, California. 


THE SACRAMENTO LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


Room 210, Y.M.C.A. Bldg., 505 J St., 


Sacramento, California. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 710 
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and to rely on her eyes. 

Let no discouraged lip reader lose faith. 
No case could be more hopeless than was 
hers. 

“A. H.”—Journal of the Glasgow 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 





The Will to Hear 
(Continued from page 680) 


than he does, and would save others the 
strain of shouting, if only he would have 
the patience to get used to his instrument. 
Then have the courage to use it at all 
times. The fear of man, in too many 
cases, is stronger than the will to hear, 
and much good is lost. I was subject 
to this fear for many years, but I found 
it was foolish and fatal. When we are 
far more concerned about our hearing 
than what others may think or say we 
shall be willing to use anything that 
makes human sounds intelligible. 

In attending worship in a small village 
church I sit about four yards from the 
preacher. If he has a clear resonant 
voice, I can follow him well with my 
own hearing by keeping my eyes fixed 
on the movements of his lips. Should 
the minister’s delivery be weak, I use 
my aid and hear most of his sermon. 
When worshipping in a huge auditorium 
such as Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, London, 
where my unaided hearing is useless, I 
strengthen the will to hear by asking for 
the use of the*ear phones. Thus the 
hearing mechanism of the ear is brought 
into action, and being able to hear every 
word perfectly it has a wonderful effect 
upon body, mind, and soul. 

We can foster the will to hear by train- 
ing our ears to catch every possible 
sound without electrical aid. Keep the ear 
alert; because you can’t hear everything 
don’t be discouraged and lose the sounds 
still to be heard. Listen-in to the radio, 
in a large open air gathering, getting as 
near to the amplifier as necessary. In 
walking out in the country I keep my 
ears open for every sound, the song of 
the bird, the sound of a distant tram, 
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the first and last sounds of a heavy auto- 
mobile, the footsteps of a _ passer-by. 
Sometimes I mistake sounds; for example, 
I thought a certain sound was someone 
whistling, and it proved to be a child 
squealing at the top of its voice. Never 
mind if you make mistakes; by training 
the ear to distinguish sounds you are 
arresting your deafness and possibly im- 
proving your hearing range. 

Keep your heart and courage up, 
friend: things are not so bad as they 
seem. Foster and strengthen the will to 
hear. Resolve you are not going to be 
beaten. Refuse to be shut up in a tomb 
of silence. The writer suffers from par- 
tial loss of voice, through shell shock, 
as well as of hearing; and has proved 
that what applies to hearing applies to 
speech also. Only by exercising con- 
tinually the will to speak is he saved 
from speaking in a whisper. Thus in 
the hard school of experience we learn 
how to preserve and make the best use 
of the things that remain. 





The Cliché Expert 
(Continued from page 684) 


Q—As a cliché-user, have you any 
pets? 

A—Yes, I have pet aversions. 

Q—Any tempests? 

A—Oh, yes. In teapots. In china shops 
I have bulls. 

Q—What kind of cunning do you af- 
fect, Mr. Arbuthnot? 

A—Low, animal cunning. 

Q—And when you are taken, you are 
taken... 

A—Aback. 

Q—I see. Well, Mr. Arbuthnot, I think 
that about covers the ground for the 
time being. I’m sure we’re all very grate- 
ful to you for your cooperation and your 
splendid answers, and I think that every- 
one who has listened to you here today 
will be a better cliché-user for having 
heard you. Thank you very, very much. 

A—Thank you, Mr. Steuer. Its been 
a pleasure, I assure you, and I was only 
too glad to oblige. 
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THE PERFECT GIFT is the one 
that helps some one else. You help 
many when you use Christmas 
Seals. » » The gay little seals 
finance a program of free clinics, 
X-rays, tuberculin testing, nursing 
service, education, rehabilitation, 
and research to help control tuber- 
culosis. » » Make your Christmas 
gift the perfect gift by using Christ- 
mas Seals on your holiday letters 
and packages. 


Ao, 





CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 





Godfrey-Knight 
Group Practice Cards 


12 sets of cards dealing with at- 
tractive and interesting subjects 
arranged for small groups of 
students 


$3.00 FOR 12 SETS 
Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 


CHILDREN 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Especial attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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School Reports Needed 


The Volta Bureau Library lacks the fol- 

lowing school reports to complete its file. 

We should appreciate information as to 
where we may obtain them. 


Arkansas School—Reports between 25th bien- 
nial (1916-18) and 31st (1930). All reports 
since 32nd biennial (1932). 


Colorado School—53rd and 54th annuals. 
Mystic Oral—1920. 


Columbia Institution—(issued by U. S. Dept. of 
Interior). All reports since 69th annual. 


Kendall School—Reports between 1927-28 and 
1933-34. 


Georgia Schools—Reports between 1920 and 1925. 
All reports since 1925. 


Idaho School—1I1th biennial (1927-28). 
Illinois School—1925, 1927, 1929, 1930, 1931. All 


since 1932 


Kansas School—19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 
25th, 26th, 27th, 28th. 


Louisiana School—all reports since 1926. 


Colored School, Overlea, Md.—All since 41st 
and 42nd annual. (1915.) 


Mississippi School—All since 1923. 

Montana School—32nd, 33rd, 34th annuals. 
since 38th (1932-33). 

New Mexico School—1905. All since 1906-08. 


Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institute—All since 38th 
and 39th annual (1908-10). 


St. Joseph’s Institute—22nd annual (1898), 24th 
to Wth inclusive, 32nd to 39th inclusive; all 
since 49th and 50th (1925-26). 


Rochester School—All since 18th annual (1893). 


Northern New York Institute, Malone—1921, 
1922 and 1928. 


North Carolina School, Raleigh—All since 1918. 

North Carolina State School—20th and 2lst 
biennial. 

North Dakota School—11th biennial (1912). 


Ohio State School—79th annual, 80th annual. 
All since 1908-09. 


Pennsylvania State Oral School, Scranton—All 
since 29th and 30th annuals (1912-1914). 


South Dakota School—All reports between bi- 
ennial reports 1916 and 1922. All since 1922. 


Tennessee School—1918-20 and 1926-28. 

Utah School—All since 1918. 

State School for Colored Deaf and Blind (Vir- 
ginia)—AIl since 1913. 

Washington State School—All since 3rd bien 
nial (1924-26). 

School for Colored (West Virginia)—All since 
1927. All before 1925. 


All 
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A Christmas Pantomime 

(Continued from page 685) 
water bottle from the kettle. She finally 
gets the children quieted down and then, 
with a hopeless look at her comfortable 
bed, takes the other chair by the fire and 
dozes off. A sound outside awakens them 
and Papa goes first to the window then to 
the door and comes back with the doctor. 
The doctor feels pulses, looks at tongues, 
listens to lungs, etc.; gives a spoonful of 
molasses to one child; mixes sugar in a 
glass of water provided by Papa and gives 
it to Mama to administer; and dishes 
out chocolate drops into an envelope 
for pills. Then he goes over by the fire 
and tells Mama what he thinks of all 
this Christmas foolishness. Mama agrees 
but points dolefully to Papa and wants to 
know what she is to do for him, as he 
seems to be sick too. The doctor indi- 
cates in pantomime that she is to give him 
a large dose of oil, repeats the last line 
of the poem to the audience and goes out. 
As soon as he leaves, Mama grabs bottle 
and spoon and advances on Papa who re- 
covers miraculously—and the show is 
over. 

Mama’s and Papa’s costumes were a 
very important part of the picture. Papa 
wore a nightshirt, tasselled nightcap, gay 
dressing-gown and slippers. Mama wore an 
old-fashioned, longsleeved cambric night- 
dress, a real old night cap with white 
strings tied under her chin, an old-fash- 
ioned plaid cloak and slippers. The doc- 
tor had an old-fashioned caped ulster and 
cap with ear tabs and wore a chin beard. 
The children wore their regular night- 
clothes. 

Our version of “The Night 
Christmas” follows: 

Tue Nicut Arter CurisTMAS 


*Twas the night after Christmas, and all through 
the house 
Every creature was stirring excepting a mouse. 
The stockings were flung in haste over a chair, 
In hopes that St. Nich’las no longer was there. 
The children were restlessly tossing in bed, 
For the pie and the candy were heavy as lead; 
While Ma in her kerchief and I in my gown 
Had just made up our minds that we would not 
lie down; 


After 
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When out on the lawn there rose such a clatter 

I sprang from my chair to see what was the 
matter. 

Away to the window I went with a dash, 

Tore open the shutter and threw up the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 

Gave a luster of noonday to objects below; 

When what to my long anxious eyes should ap- 
pear 

But a horse and a sleigh both old-fashioned 
and queer. 

The little old driver so solemn and slow— 

I knew at a glance he must be Dr. Brough. 

I drew in my head and was turning around, 

When upstairs came the doctor with scarcely 
a sound. 

He wore a thick overcoat made long ago; 

And the beard on his chin was wet with the 
snow. 

He spoke a few words then went straight to 
his work, 

He felt all the pulses, then turned with a jerk 

And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

With a nod of his head, to the chimney he goes. 

“A spoonful of oil, ma’am, if you have it handy. 

No nuts and no raisins, no pies and no candy. 

These tender young stomachs cannot well di- 
gest 

All the sweets that they get. Toys and books 
are the best. 

I know my advice will not find many friends 

For the custom of Christmas the other way 
tends; 

But fathers and mothers, and Santa Claus too, 

Are exceedingly blind. Now a good-night to 
you!” 

But I heard him exclaim as he drove out of 
sight, 

“These feastings and candies make doctor’s 
bills right!” 





Anna C. Reinhardt 
(Continued from page 669) 


gone from the beauty of Miss Reinhardt’s 
school and leadership to companionship 
with hearing associates in the work and 
play of the outer world. Miss Reinhardt, 
too, is gone. But much of her remains. 
The school continues, as was her last 
‘wish—now under the direction of Miss 
Anna B. Peck and Mrs. Jean Congdon, 
her devoted associates and assistants 
through many years. In its work she 
will liye, as she lives in the minds and 
the achievements of those from whom she 
lifted that heaviest burden of the deaf— 
isolation. 
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SIMPLE-COMPACT 
Only Two Parts 





“ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


We Also Manufacture the Non-Electrical 


e AUDI-EAR e VIBRATUBE 
e SUPER-EAR e AUDISCOPE 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 























THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


Book I, issued in November, 1934. Edition ex- 
hausted. 


Book II, to be issued in November, 1935. 
Book III, to be issued in January, 1936. 


Price of each volume 


$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non subscribers 


Books II and JJI are composed of contribu- 
tions from more than 100 teachers in all parts 
of the country. Book II contains: half of these 
contributions. Book III will offer entirely dif- 
ferent material by entirely different authors. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The ©ral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 











each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Educating Young Deaf Children 
(Continued from page 654) 


After three months 

Fedia picks out the toys correctly by 
lip reading. When you ask him to give 
you one of the toys from the cupboard, 
he goes to it, thinks, considers, continues 
to repeat the word, and, finding the one 
asked for, gives it to you, his face beam- 
ing with pleasure. He loves to look at the 
pictures for a long time, and when he 
sees animals he knows he takes the pic- 
ture, holds it to his cheek as the teacher 
does, and names it. He repeats babbled 
syllables representing the names of each, 
but soundlessly. When you say, “Open 
the cupboard,” he rushes to the cupboard 
and opens it. 


Description of a Lesson 

The children sit at a small table and 
prepare for the exercise. Ira does not 
want to sit down, and remains standing. 
Fedia and Kostia try to make her sit. Ira 
cries. The children point to a picture on 
the wall—a disheveled, crying child that 
they call “foo.” They babble “foo, foo,” 
and Ira stops crying and sits down. The 
teacher claps her hands on the table; the 
children do the same, all attentively 
watching the teacher and one another. 
The teacher makes various motions with 
her hands, makes a fist, spreads the palm 
of her hand on the table, lays one hand 
on the other, etc. The children do every- 
thing after her. The teacher raps both 
palms on the table, repeating “pa-pa” 
many times, and dragging out the last 
sound. All the children babble as they 
can, and also drag out the last syllable, 
one aloud, one just audible, one just 
opening his mouth without voice. The 
teacher distributes small pieces of paper, 
takes one herself and holds it to her lips. 
She holds it almost on the lips and says 
“ta-ta-ta.”” The children do the same, bab- 
bling “ta-ta,” but not all doing it correct- 
ly. Vera says “da-da-da.” Lilia says 
“ta-ta” in a whisper. Fedia simply breathes 
on the paper, trying to place his tongue 
as the teacher does. Kostia speaks loudly 
and clearly. Vera mutters “pa-pa-pa.” 
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The teacher shows her how to place her 
tongue. Vera continues to repeat and says 
a clear “ta-ta-ta.” 

There follows a lip reading exercise, 
the teacher asking for the aeroplane, the 
automobile, etc., the children handing 
them to her. Then, taking a picture of a 
mouse, the teacher asks them to point out 
eyes, mouth, nose, etc. She shows then a 
picture of an elephant and tells them its 
name. In a picture book is a picture of 
a boy crying “Hello!” The teacher says 
the word, and all the children hold their 
hands to their cheeks and cry “oh-oh.” 
The children obey commands: “Vera 
runs,” “Vera jumps,” “Ira falls,” “Kostia 
walks,” “Vera sleeps,” “Fedia cries.” Fe- 
dia rubs his eyes with his fists, opens his 
mouth, then runs to a picture of a boy 
who is crying and points to him. 

The teacher draws a square on the 
floor. The children watch her attentively. 
When it is finished, the teacher turns to 
Kostia and says, “Kostia, let us play one- 
two.” Kostia smiles with pleasure, walks 
to the square, followed by the others, and 
walks along the chalk line. Ira, Kostia, 
Lilia and Vera walk accurately. Fedia can- 
not keep to the line at all at first, but in 
the end he, too, walks straight. The teach- 
er says “pee-pee-pee,” and the children; 
waving their hands, imitate the flight of 
birds, running around the square. Then 
they represent the movements of all the 
other animals they know. 

The nurse comes in with a tray of 
plates. The teacher says to the children, 
“Wash your hands!” They run to her, 
she arranges them according to size, and 
they go to the wash-stand, babbling. 

(End) 





A Bad Pair of Ears 
(Continued from page 672) 


and tell me about themselves. I meet some 
people who are not hard of hearing— 
they are friends of other members. They 
seem to be good friends, too; and enjoy 
being friends; and don’t seem to mind 
their friends’ being hard of hearing. Time 
goes on—I take my daughter to a meet- 
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EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 

Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 








The TRASK SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 
School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 
Normal Courses. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Miss Anna Mackey 
Co-Principals 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 














3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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ing. They make a fuss over her—and I 
like it. I find myself inquiring as to when 
the next meeting is. I tell my boss about 
attending. He congratulates me. I tell 
him I may be hard of hearing some day. 
He says, “You are now, you bum, but 
what does it matter?” Imagine that! 
He knew it all the time. I tell some of 
my ex-friends—they knew it. I tell a 
lady who rings the door bell—she smiles 
and speaks louder. I don’t mind, though. 
I ask people to repeat. They do it—glad- 
ly, it seems. I wear my hearing aid under 
my coat all day long. Tell people to 
wait a minute while I put it on; and 
turn on the juice; and we all laugh. They 
ask about it—and approve of it. I ap- 
prove of it—I like it. It’s such a relief 
when I go calling and people ask me to 
put it on. 

My youngster saves up fifty cents out 
of her allowance and buys me a new bat- 
tery. She laughs—I laugh—everybody 
laughs. I am happy again—I want people 
to know that I don’t hear well. 

The league members elect me President 
of their league. Fine! I am proud to be 
their president—I am going to tell the 
world my league members don’t hear 
well and that I don’t hear well. We buy 
a group hearing aid—put on a drive and 
pay for it in ten weeks. We have a big 
party at California’s International Ex- 
position and invite everyone in our state 
who is hard of hearing. We start a 
membership drive—we increase our mem- 
bership by leaps and bounds. We double 
the size of our league publication. I tell 
strangers who don’t hear well about the 
league—tell them the difference it will 
make in their every day hard of hearing 
lives. I’m going to hang a sign on my 
worst ear that says, “Wait till I turn the 
juice on.” I stop people on the street and 
talk to them. They like it—I like it—I 
am happy. I can take it. People admire 
me for conquering my affliction. I’m 
looking for other people with bad ears— 
I'll show them. I'll tell them they are 
missing a grand opportunity to be extra 
happy. I’m only thirty-five now and going 
places—I’ve turned on the juice. 
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Vancouver Conference 
(Continued from page 676) 


being supported by eighteen fellow mem- 
bers. The Leagues at Portland, Oregon; 
Spokane, Washington; and San Francisco, 
Pasadena and Orange County, California, 
also had delegates. The estimated atten- 
dance at any one session was 100, and 
happily enough it was discovered that 
the ‘press of Vancouver had given to the 
Conference 100 inches of space, an aver- 
age of one inch per person. Miss Helen 
Scriver of Pasadena, California, vice- 
president of the Pacific Zone, presided at 
the major sessions. An invitation to hold 
the next Northwest Conference at Port- 
land, September 1936, given by Miss 
Pauline Maclean, president of the Port- 
land League, met with hearty applause. 





Visual Aids in Speech Correction 
(Continued from page 643) 


tracings are identical. The three lower 
tracings for the same consonants show 
decided differences. The differences in 
air pressure between the p and 6 are 
clear; furthermore, the fine vibrations in 
the 6 tracings show that the consonant 
was voiced. Nose tracings taken simul- 
taneously show complete closure of the 
velum. The interval between the three 
upper tracings and the three lower was 
twenty-two days. 

Figure 5 is a similar record in which 
results of training are clearly evident over 
an interval of three days. The subject 
was a deaf boy of twelve years. Voice 
vibrations do not show in the tracings be- 
cause of the relatively high voice of a 
boy of twelve; the apparatus is not suffi- 
ciently delicate to record them. The dif- 
ferences in the height of the tracings of 
p and b indicate that the child had 
learned to manage the pressures, and 
the true voiced consonant could be heard. 

In all cases where visual aids are used 
in speech teaching and in speech correc- 
tion it is to be understood that special 
training with instruments is not of itself 
sufficient; it must be accompanied by 
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WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 


There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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F TELEPHONING is a trial—or denied you 
I entirely—this simple, unobtrusive Bell Tele- 
phone Amplifier should make it easy and pleas- 
ant. Most persons with impaired hearing find 
it effective. It may be attached permanently to 
any telephone. A handy dial regulates the voice- 


amplification to your needs, or cuts 
it off when others use the instru- 
ment. Ask your local Bell Telephone { 
Company for a demonstration. 






DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 
AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 


tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 
A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 
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practice without the instrument. The 
child must learn to perform the task cor- 
rectly with the instrument and also he 
must learn to transfer these newly ac- 
quired coordinations to his every day 
speech. The practical value of visual aids 
lies in this: that they give the deaf child 
definite cues as to what is being demanded 
of him. The teacher can demonstrate the 
correct method of articulation in a con- 
crete manner; then the task of the child 
becomes one of imitation. He can see 
what is required of him; he can see the 
results of his efforts and he can correct 
his errors since he has something concrete 
to guide him. He must learn, however, to 
speak the sounds correctly in the absence 
of the apparatus. With proper handling, 
he will be able to carry over into every 
day speech the correct habits of articula- 
tion which he acquires by means of the 
visual aids. 





A New Contributing Editor 
(Continued from page 644) 


held through all departments. The speech 
work has progressed steadily, and the 
school is now entirely oral. 

In 1931, the semi-centennial of its 
founding, the school issued a jubilee 
pamphlet, giving the history of the work 
for the deaf and the blind in South 
Africa. The pamphlet, printed on alter- 
nate pages in Afrikaans and in English, 
contains one of the most interesting and 
enlightening accounts of the education of 
the deaf that have been published in re- 
cent years. This not only gives a good 
picture of the difficulties present in carry- 
ing on the work at Worcester, where there 
are still beginning pupils who are grown 
men and women; but it covers the subjects 
of methods, of classification, of hearing 
development, of the social and industrial 
life of the deaf and of their psychology. 
The whole booklet is so valuable that ex- 
tra copies of it are carefully preserved at 
the Volta Bureau and lent to interested 
persons who wish to be informed about 
the deaf and expect to have the whole sub- 
ject presented in a nut shell. 

In 1932, a survey was made of all the 
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schools for hearing children in the Cape 
Peninsula, with the object of finding the 
children with hearing defects, and in 1933 
a special class for hard of hearing chil- 
dren was organized in Cape Town. The 
South African National Council of the 
Deaf have undertaken to conduct a survey 
of all the schools in all the provinces, 
with the idea of convincing the various 
departments of education of the need for 
furthering this work. 

Altogether, our far away South African 
neighbors are keeping abreast of, if not 
ahead of, modern departures, and it will 
be very interesting to know all that Mr. 
de la Bat tells us of the work there. 
In this issue of the Votta Review, he 
writes of the agricultural department in 
the Worcester School. 





Mrs. Bess Michaels Riggs 
Educators of the deaf, and the deaf 


themselves, will regret the passing of Mrs. 
Bess Michaels Riggs, Superintendent of 
the Arkansas School. The daughter of 
deaf parents, and early associated with 
work for the deaf, Mrs. Riggs had devoted 
her life to her profession. Her loss will 
be felt keenly by all those who were as- 
sociated with her, in her own school and 
elsewhere. 





Dr. Gruver Broadcasts 
Dr. E. A. Gruver, President of the 


American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, took part 
in the observance of National Hearing 
Week in Philadelphia. He spoke over 
station WHAT, Monday morning, October 
21, his subject being “Intermarriage 
among the Deaf and the Hard of Hear- 
ing.” He pointed out the need for edu- 
cating young people in regard to the pos- 
sible transmission of deafness by inheri- 
tance. 

Dr. Gruver also spoke before the Speech 
Reading Club of Philadelphia on Friday 
evening, October 25th. 
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Trimm Hearing Aids 
Help The Hard of Hearing 


The Trimm Excellophone 
Has: 
Amplified Air-Conduction 
Amplified Bone-Conduction 
Extremely low Battery Drain 
Uses ordinary flash-light batteries. 
Try the Trimm Excellophone before pur- 
chasing a Hearing Aid. 
THE TRIMM GROUP HEARING AID 


Reproduces music and voice in a natural 
tone. Complete in every detail. 





Write for free literature of either 
Individual or Group Hearing Aids. 


TRIM sil 


RADIO MFG. CO. 


1528 Armitage Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 











Rhythm Work at the Piano 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 


ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 




















IMPAIRED 
HEARING??? 


Radicear announces two 

new and important de- 

velopments in the De 
Luxe models 

E CON. 


ore powerful BON 
DUCTION RECEIVER which retains all of 
the fine qualities of tone of the Radicear minia- 
ture bone conduction receiver. If your + 
can be aided by an convenient and 
inconspicuous bone aeegee receiver a 
want to see newest oear 
development. 

The second is a material reduction in the 
current drain, with a corres 
operating cost for batteries. 
important to users of 
receiver. 

The De Luxe Radioear has been establishing 
enviable records for econ operation ever 
since it was placed on the market. These new 
developments will interest everyone who wishes 
to minimize his hearing impairment. 

Manufactured, Laboratory Tested 
and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department BA 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

































LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 


by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 


MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Compensations and Dividends 
(Continued from page 682) 
thing to help them secure an appropria- 
tion from the Community Chest. 
also said that hard of hearing persons 


were being refused work on account of — 


their defect. I wrote letters to news- 
papers, stressing the fact that hard of 
hearing people make the best employees, 


since we do not waste time, but let our 


work absorb our attention. After the 
first appeal was published, one of the 


chief business men in town came to the 


league and offered to give work to mem- 
bers. He said that he had read my 
article three times. 

Then I wrote another letter, telling 
what this business man was doing, and, 
with a Community Chest folder before 
me, I listed the appropriations given to 
other organizations, and pointed out that 
the reasons for these donations were 
equally good in our case. This brought 
two of the Community Chest directors to 
the league rooms, and eventually a do- 
nation of six or seven hundred dollars 
was made. 

Who shall say there are no compensa- 
tions? 

The Summer School at Toronto 

(Continued from page 662) 





have the opportunity of seeing the equip- 


ment used by the University of Toronto 


for this purpose was in itself a liberal 
Another lecture in which a 
whole course was crowded into one af- 
was that of Dr. Perry Gold- 
smith of Toronto on the anatomy of the- 


education. 
ternoon... 


ear and some of the diseases affecting this 
organ. A talk by Dr. Dunlop on the ex- 
tension work of the University of Toronto 
was of great interest. 

Summer school is always a very satis- 
fying experience. The contact with capa- 
ble and enthusiastic instructors, with 
teachers from far and near, of wide and 
varying experiences, certainly broadens 
one’s outlook and fires one with ambition 
to do better. The teachers from this 
school are all agreed that we had a won- 
derfully profitable and enjoyable summer. 


They 
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SAL useful MesSUYe lo the 


Hard - of - Hearing 
and their friends 





Some people find the Bone Conduction Audiphone helps them most =—— 


...others find the Air Conduction type best suited to their needs e. 


Western Electric makes both Types—urges the hard-of-hearing to try both! 


_ ELECTRIC Audiphones—both 


air and bone conduction types—were 
developed by sound-transmission experts 
at Bell Telephone Laboratories. Both 
deliver sound clearly, naturally. 

If youneed aid—try both Western Electric 
types. Determine which is better for you. 
Or show this message to friends who are 
hard-of-hearing—it may lead to their 
greater happiness. 


Western EJecfric 
noo = =e MEARIN-G ATE 


Consult telephone directory for address 
of Graybar branch in your city, or mail 
coupon to Graybar Electric Co., Gray- 
bar Building, New York, N. Y., for de- Address.-......-.---------------- er SEOs ME Wie eS. BGR e 
tails om Western Electric Audiphone 

and name of nearest Audiometrist. City..........-------------------------+-----------~ State...-----------------+-------- seers 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30 
Private and Practice Classes 

Group Lessons Lectures 
Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNBY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


625 Story Building 149 S. Los Robles 
LOS ANGELES PASADENA 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 


2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 








FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Stephen Vincze 
(Continued from page 674) 


care of a physician, Stephen returned to 
his studies, and in February, 1935, he was 
proclaimed Doctor of Laws and of State 
Sciences. Among sixty-seven students of 
normal hearing with whom he began to 
study in high school, he was the first who 
finished his course and obtained his de- 
gree. He, Stephen Vincze, the deaf, han- 
dicapped, invalid student at whom they 
all used to laugh, was first of all. 





Teacher on the Shelf 
(Continued from page 686) 


topics to the right people. From ten to 
fifteen minutes may be occupied by the 
reports on assignments. Some do not like 
to talk, but will read Scripture or some 
little item. During the five minutes or so 
given at the end of the class session to 
discussing certain practical questions, sev- 
eral members often have a few words to 
say. We always close on time. 

I am thankful that I can render service 
this way, in spite of handicaps. 





The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 667) 


Mrs. Boss-Chairman. Save your strength, 
lady. No use to wave your arms and yell, 
“Come up front, everybody! Fill these 
front seats! So you can hear!” You'll 
have to think up better reasons than that 
for making us move up. Especially in a 
long, long meeting when we've taught 
school first! Davenports on the front 
row, or easy chairs, might help. 





New Things We Have Undertaken 
(Continued from page 656) 


“way up on the eaves of the building.” 

2. That exercises are necessary, but 
not as exercises in themselves. They 
should be taken from a song, and then 
the incentive for learning will be greater. 

3. That it is best to start with free 
rhythmic activity. Formal steps and folk 
dances may come later. 
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4. That it is not necessary to play the 
piano too loudly for rhythm work. The 
children can feel soft vibrations. 

5. That much interest may be gained 
by correlating the work of the music 
classes with classroom work. For exam- 
ple, the intermediate class was interested 
in a Norwegian folk dance, since they 
had been studying that country in geog- 
raphy. 

6. That the music class may be the 
origin of a unit or project. For example, 
the third year class learned a Dutch song, 
and a Wooden Shoe dance. This led to 
a desire to study Holland in their class- 
room. 

7. That the use of numbers for dif- 
ferent pitches is helpful in establishing a 
sense of pitch. Call the key note “one,” 
the second tone “two,” etc. 

8. That simple, original tunes may help 
the children’s sense of pitch. Each child 
who wishes to make up a simple tune such 
as, 13531; or 1234531, etc. 

(The End) 





This Month’s Contributors 
(Continued from page 635) 


Elizabeth Chambless is at present giving a spe- 
cial course in lip reading at the Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee. 

Arthur Hedley, an English clergyman, has of 
late been a frequent contributor to the VoLtTa 
REVIEW. 

“Bonn Bonns” is in John Ferrall’s usually 
happy vein. He offers it as lip reading prac- 
tice material, but it need not be restricted to 
so practical a purpose. 

Formerly of Dayton, Ohio, and active in work 
for the hard of hearing there, Mertie J. King 
now lives in St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Frank Sullivan, whose delightful skits appear 
frequently in The New Yorker, has graciously 
permitted the Votta Review to reprint his 
“Cliché Expert.” 

The Christmas Pantomime by Dorothea Tingley 
and Sarah H. McGee was presented at the Plain- 
field, N. J., League for the Hard of Hearing. 

“A. R. H.” is a hard of hearing woman living 
in Washington, D. C. 

A teacher of lip reading in Washington, D. 
C., Florence T. W. Woolley is Chairman of the 
Educational Committee of the Washington 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 





Happiness is like coke—something you get as 
a by-product in the process of making something 
else. —Atpous Huxtey. 
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NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Normal Courses 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIB and MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 
October 1 to June 1 
Regular, Normal and Practice Courses 


LUCY WILLIAMS McCAUGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 Columbia, S. C. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small Classes 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Twenty-second Year, 1935-36 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants” 





Children love the Riddles and Games in 
STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 


Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 








Advertise in 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adalt 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 


With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


ELIZABETH FOOTE, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 
Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 











WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


' Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 
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> KERNELS 











Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Rain 
Magic comes from a rainy day; 
Long as [ live, I’ll love 
Wind and rain in my face, and gray 


Above. 


Who cannot see its mystic powers 
Must be beauty blind; 

In all the rounded golden hours 
I find 


No tonic for a dreary soul, 
No opiate for pain, 
No vision for the perfect whole 
Like rain. 
Marjorie Merritt in The Forum 


Man and his society are insecure when 
they get too far from the land. A per- 
manent revival of industry and commerce 
must be associated with a new develop- 
ment of rural areas. 


—John P. Ferris 


As you climb up a mountain toward 
nightfall, the trees and the houses, the 
steeple, the fields and the orchards, the 
road and even the river will gradually 
dwindle and fade, and at last disappear 
in the gloom that steals over the valley. 
But the threads of light that shine from 
the houses of men and pierce through 
the blackness of night, these shine on un- 
dimmed. And every step you take to the 
summit reveals but more lights and more, 
in the hamlets asleep at your feet. For 
light, though so fragile, is perhaps the 
one thing of all that yields naught of 
itself as it faces immensity. 

—Meeterlinck 


One of the most precious duties of the 
parent and of society is to see that the 
child has a chance to think well of him- 
self. 


—Josephine A. Jackson, M.D. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


; Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 








en and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
er- experienced supervisors. 
- ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
; supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
] Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College 
ard CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
a A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
the children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
uly specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
ear 
ley. LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
‘om Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
ugh for advanced pupils. 
hs CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
re, Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
For Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
_ TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
° This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 
cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 
k curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
h Science in Education from Washington University. 
the 
the For further information address 
\im- 
Dr. Max A. Gorpstein, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
. 818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A New and Authoritative Work on Voice 


Voice Building 


BY JULIA M. CONNERY, 


Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 
and 


IRENE B. YOUNG, 


Director, Speech and Hearing Nursery School, 
New York City 
Price, $1.50 postpaid 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 





A BARGAIN 


Knight 
Timely Topies 


Invaluable Lip Reading Practice 
Material at a Greatly Reduced Price. 


All years up to and including 1935. 


$3.00 A YEAR POSTPAID 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER wants position. 
Available at once. Address Box 102, Volta Bureau. 











The Volta Review 


By all means the most serious evidences 
of maladjustment and mental ill-health 
are such things as shyness, sensitiveness, 
lack of sociality, suspiciousness, resent- 
fulness, cruelty and tendencies to depres- 
sion. 


—Karl A. Menninger 


The dismaying thing about these pat- 
terns of behavior is that, contrary to wide- 
spread but inaccurate opinion, children 
do not usually outgrow them when they 
become adults. Instead, the habits tend to 
stay fixed or even to grow stronger as 
adult years are reached. 

So it is that a pattern of behavior laid 
down at six years of age is likely to be 
the same pattern one follows at sixteen, at 
twenty-six, or at sixty. 


—George K. Pratt 


Drinking does not drown your sorrow. 
It merely irrigates it. 
—Denver Post 


We should never attempt to bear more 
than one kind of trouble at once. Some 
people bear three kinds—all they have 
had, all they have now, and all they ex- 
pect to have. 


—Edward Everett Hale 


The harder I work, the more I live. 


—George Bernard Shaw 


Being everlastingly on the job beats 
carrying a rabbit’s foot for luck. 


—The Cheerful Letter 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-con- 
trol— 
These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power. 
—Tennyson 


No man can respect his own intelligence 
if he thinks with his feelings instead of 
with his brain. Thinking with one’s feel- 
ings is another way of describing preju- 
dice. 


—Russel Henry Stafford 
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The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Organization, Established in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, 


Honorary Vice-President, 
Honorary Director, 


President, ELBERT A. GRUVER 


OFFICERS 


First Vice-President, E. McK. GOODWIN 
Second Vice-President, LUCILE M. MOORE 


1933-1936 
HARVEY FLETCHER 
Director of Acoustical Research, 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York, N. Y. 


*ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Principal, Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 


*CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Head Teacher, Parker Practice 
School, Chicago, Ill. 


*HARRIS TAYLOR 
President, American Instructors 
of the Deaf, Ellsworth, Maine. 


*Executive Committee 


DR. GORDON BERRY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


KNIGHT DUNLAP, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ARTHUR I. a 
New York, N 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: 


BOARD OF ACTIVE DIRECTORS 


1934-1937 
DAN T. CLOUD 


Managing Officer, Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 


*T. C. FORRESTER 


Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, .Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


H. M. McMANAWAY 


Superintendent, Virginia School 
for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 


LUCILE M. MOORE 


Supervising Teacher, Florida 
School for the Deaf, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


MRS. GILBERT GROSVENOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


VERN KNUDSEN, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MRS. EDMUND LYON, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


D. C. 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
DAVID FAIRCHILD 


Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 
Auditor, HARRIS TAYLOR 


1935-1938 
JOHN YALE CROUTER 
Superintendent, Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf, Provi- 
dence, R. 
FRANK M. DRIGGS 
Superintendent, Utah School for 
the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 
MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, M.D. 


Director, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


E. McK. GOODWIN 
Superintendent, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Morgan- 
ton, N 
A. C. MANNING 
Superintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DR. HORACE NEWHART, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS, 
Boston, Mass. 


MRS. NATHAN TODD 
PORTER, JR. 
Montclair, N. J. 


The Volta Review, An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Educators, 


Parents, and Friends of the Deaf, and for the Hard of Hearing. 


HEADQUARTERS: 


Relating to the Deaf. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND EDITOR: Josephine B. Timberlake 





The Volta Bureau, For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 


























The Organization Behind Fairchild 
Recorders and Multiple 


Hearing Aids 


FAIRCHILD Sound Recorders and Multiple Hearing Aids are built by an 
organization known throughout the civilized world for the high precision of 
its products. 

For MORE than sixteen years the Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation 
has been engaged in the manufacture of Fairchild Aerial Cameras which have 
become world-famous for their advanced engineering design, precision manu- 
facture and outstanding performance. 

IN ADDITION to the manufacture of aerial cameras, the Fairchild Corpora- 
tion has for many years built a sound recording instrument which carries the 
endorsement of leading educators in the fields of speech, languages and music. 
This instrument, with its adaptation of the multiple hearing aid, also has proved 
to be an outstanding teaching aid for the deaf and hard of hearing. 


THE success of this modern teaching aid has been due chiefly to the full 
application of the experience and facilities of the Fairchild organization. The 
same technical staff that developed the highly scientific Fairchild Aerial Camera, 
the same manufacturing facilities and the same highly trained personnel have 
been employed in the design, fabrication and assembly of the Fairchild Sound 


Recorder and Multiple Hearing Aid. 


NOTWITHSTANDING its own wide experience, the Fairchild organization 
makes it a policy to consult with leading authorities in the various fields which 
it serves. This is definite assurance of the advanced design of its products in 
keeping with the ever-expanding requirements of those to be served. It is for 
this reason that the Fairchild Sound Recorder and Multiple Hearing Aid offers 


more teaching services than any other similar device. 


Recording Instrument Division 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


62-10 Woodside Avenue ’ Woodside (New York), N. Y. 


The home of 
Fairchild Sound 
Recording 
Instruments and 
Multiple Hearing 
Aids. This mod- 
ern factory build- 
ing is equipped 
with the finest 
precision ma- 
chinery in the 
hands of a high- 
ly trained per- 
sonnel. 





























